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A Poet in Our Midst, Part 2 


The long-anticipated visit of 
Ellen Bryant Voigt has come and 
gone, and it proved to be fully as 
rewarding an experience as we had 
hoped. The library was not exactly 
packed with auditors on the evening 
of 16 April, but the couple dozen 
appreciative poetry-lovers who did 
attend got both the unique 
experience of hearing poems 
delivered in their writer’s own voice 
and that of an absorbing account of 
the genesis of some of the poems ina 
lively exchange of questions and 
answers with the poet. 

The next day, a joint session of 
the A. P. and Senior Honors English 
classes had the benefit of hearing 
Mrs. Voigt’s views on the art of 
poetry in general, including an 
illuminating explanation of the 
relation of form and intention in the 
creation of poems and of the 
importance of appreciating the tone 
of a poem for arriving at an adequate 
understanding of it. 


The skill Mrs. Voigt displayed in 
engaging some habitually reticent 
and rather awe-struck students in a 
Socratic dialogue reminded us that, 
in addition to being a professional 
poet, she has also been, for years, a 
professional teacher as well. The 
only disappointment associated with 
her visit was that it had to be so 
brief, for she spoke with an 
assurance and authority about 
literary questions which challenged 
her hearers to rethink many of their 
usual suppositions about the art of 
poetry and the craft of intelligent 
reading. 

After her visit to class, Mrs. 
Voigt graciously allowed herself to 
be detained for a while longer to 
give an interview to Emily Stevens, 
reported in this issue on pages 861- 
862. 


An Annual Event? 


Mrs. Voigt’s last gift to us before 
she headed back to her home in 
Vermont was her encouragement of 
our intention to make the visit of a 
practicing literary artist into an 
annual event. Sensing that we had 
been a bit discouraged by the 
relatively low turn-out for the 
public reading, she reassured us 
that she knew of other series of 
readings begun in places unused to 
having them which started with very 
small audiences but gradually built 
a reputation over the years and 
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could eventually count on attracting 
substantial numbers. Not content 
with merely giving encouragement, 
she offered to help us recruit 
suitable writers for future events, 
people whose work was worth our 
attention and who interacted well 
with audiences. We are already 
beginning to plan a similar event for 
next year. Watch for further 
bulletins. 

Meanwhile, our heartfelt thanks, 
once again, to Ellen Bryant Voigt, 
who entertained, informed, and 
inspired us so much during her 
brief time in our midst. 


Good Press 


In our last column, we mentioned 
the editors’ being interviewed on 10 
April by a roving reporter for a 
great metropolitan daily. Well, just 
in case you were wondering, it was 
not Clark Kent of the Daily Planet ; 
it was Middleborough’s own Karen 
Dusek writing for the Taunton Daily 
Gazette (we were kidding about the 
“sreat metropolitan” part), and the 
resulting article appeared on page 4 
of that paper’s edition for Saturday, 
May 3, 1997, under the headline: 
“Keeping words of wisdom — MHS 
teacher puts students’ work into 
homegrown magazine” (that last 
phrase may reflect the influence of 
Mrs. Dusek’s work at the Soule 
Farm; but, as they say, “Let it be.”). 

Seriously, we thought that the 
article was, in general, excellent 


and that it gave a very accurate 
account of what we have been doing. 

' One impression the article 
might have left, however, which we 
would like to clarify, is that Text 
and Context was the result of sheer 
perplexity arising when we “could 
not find a syllabus for the class that 
provided the detail needed.” In 
fact, we examined several quite 
detailed syllabuses, some provided 
by the Educational Testing Service 
in its various A. P. publications, 
others which we saw last summer at 
the A. P. conference in St. Johns- 
bury. The point is that none of 
these is a mandatory curriculum, 
since the A. P. English exam tests 
skills, not content. This allowed us, 
or challenged us, to develop 
something of our own which 
answered better to our analysis of 
our particular needs and 
corresponded more exactly to our 
particular pedagogical approach. 
The idea for the magazine emerged 
in response to that challenge. (For 
more on our rationale, read the 
“Letter to the Student,” pages 943- 
948 of this issue.) 

There is no question, however, 
that the Taunton Daily Gazette 
article’s very positive tone, as well 
as its laudatory quotations from Dr. 
Ippolito and several of the 
Contributing Editors, has helped to 
put our project before the public in 
a favorable light, and for this we are 
grateful. 
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Where have all the papers 
gone)... ../ 


Mrs. Dusek’s piece began with 
that perennial question, “Where do 
most high school English papers end 
up after they have been graded?” —a 
question often asked, though with a 
somewhat different tone, by many of 
our own students. The point was, of 
course, that in the case of our 
Contributing Editors, they end up 
on the pages of this magazine. This 
makes us sound a little more purely 
archival than we think of ourselves 
as being. 

Actually, the articles from our 
regular student contributors are 
never “graded”; they are either good 
enough for publication or not, and 
that is the sole criterion. Beginning 
with Nanette McGettigan’s article in 
the last issue, however, and 
continuing in this and the next, we 
are publishing adaptations of 
papers submitted for a grade in 
other courses. We think they are 
extraordinarily good papers and are 
proud to show them off. Next year 
we hope to publish even more from 
writers who are not among our 
Contributing Editors. 


More “Pepper” 


Mrs. Dusek’s feature described 
these pages as “peppered with 
editorial musings by Mr. Simmons.” 
We like the image, which evokes not 
just ordinary sprinkling, but 


sprinkling with something spicy, 
stimulating, perhaps even 
occasionally irritating. 

Well, here is some more “pepper” 
from George W. S. Trow’s Within the 
Context of No Context, one of the 
quirkiest (but most perceptive) 
books of cultural criticism 
published during the last couple 
decades: 


It may be that the success of 
certain magazines depends upon 
the ability of the editors success- 
fully to stimulate doubt, to create 
an atmosphere of unsureness. 
This is not easy. No powerful 
accomplishment is easy. ... In 
life, every powerful accomplish- 
ment is hard. Just because it’s 
not worth doing doesn't mean it 
won’t go wrong.” 


Sort of reminds us of our own 
humble efforts. 


Consider it: all transactions 
involving authority involve an 
attempt to alleviate the sense of 
loneliness that is a condi-tion of 
life. ... The message of many 
things in America is “Like this or 
die.” Itis a strain. Suddenly the 
modes of death begin to be 
attractive.” 


Sort of reminds us of “education 
reform.” 

Trow’s book, first published in 
1981, has just been reissued in 
paperback, with a new introduction, 
by Atlantic Monthly Press. 
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Winding Up 

We English-speakers are both 
blessed and cursed with a language 
full of twists and well as turns of 
phrase, one that is always playing 
tricks on us and on the unfortunate 
speakers of other tongues who are 
struggling to learn it. 

Consider the phrase which forms 
the title of this section, “Winding 
up.” When we first thought of it, we 
had in mind its sense of “ending,” 
as in winding up our academic 
projects for the 1996-1997 school 
year. And, of course, that aiso 
means that, as the articies for this 
issue were being prepared, our 
involvement with the A. P. course 
was “winding down.” That is 
certainly one aspect of what has 
been happening lately, and witha 
certain sense of relief we can now 
contemplate the final number of the 
first year’s Text and Context, which 
should appear in mid-summer and 
contain an Index to Volume I. 

Then it occurred to us that 
something quite opposite has been 
going on as well, something which 
could aiso be described as “winding 
up,” in the sense that a pitcher 
“winds up” to deliver a fastball, or 
we used to “wind up” an alarm ciock 
to give it the stored energy to go off 
on time and wake us up. For even as 
we are “winding up” our first year 
and “winding down” the activities 
connected with it, we are also 
“winding up” to deliver next year’s 
courses and to edit Volume II. 


A part of our “wind up”% in this 
sense is the publication in this 
issue’s Back Pages of the Course 
Guide for the 1997-1998 academic 
yéar, a copy of which is being sent 
to each student newly enrolled in 
A. FB. English. There wili be tweive 
Contributing Editors next year, 
double the number we have had 
until now. Their names can be 
found listed on pages 952-953, but 
starting with the issue after next 
(August/September, 1997), those 
same names will be listed on the 
masthead. The group has already 
met a coupie times, and the Editor is 
anxious to begin work with the new 
crew, who are full of ambition and 
bright promise. 

Meanwhile, our “winding down” 
must sadly include bidding a fond 
farewell to our collaborators of the 
past year: to Matthew Cost, who is 
headed for Coiby Coliege; to Kassie 
Hartford, who is off to do music (and 
continue writing, we hope) at SUNY 
Potsdam; to Lara Hilton, who will 
soon be at Brown, knockin’ ‘em dead 
in pre-med; to fan Murphy, who will 
be plying his wit in the ivied halls 
of U. Penn.; to Emily Stevens, who 
will be exercising her creativity on 
the material delivered up by life at 
Colby; and to Selena Strader, who 
will now have a whole institution 
named Simmons to impress with her 
intelligence and irrepressible 
spirit. To ali of them, thanks for a 
great year and a first volume of Text 
and Context to be proud of. G.V.S. 
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The Other Side of a Story 


Editor’s Note: Not all reader responses 
are written. In response to Lara Hilton’s 
article in our April issue (“The Encyclo- 
pédie: Triumph of the Enlightenment,” 
pp. 750-757), a reader called our atten- 
tion to the following piece of research. 
We pass it along in the interests of giv- 
ing a balanced view of a controverted 
topic. 

That the philosophers had less to 
endure than is often thought, and 
that most of the clergy, when not 
abnormally aroused, were more en- 
lightened than some of the histor- 
ians have supposed, is often appar- 
ent in the attitudes of the Jesuits. 
The Jesuits were opposed to the en- 
croachments of civil authority upon 
the faith, but in other respects they 
were men of their time, men of the 
world skilled in civilized living, 
and intellectually the most able in 
the church. They published a 
monthly periodical, the Journal de 
Trévoux, addressed to the general 
educated public. To all appearanc- 
es, this journal was among the most 
disinterested publications of its 
time. More than most unbelievers 


and most religious apologists, the 
editors possessed the qualifications 
for a critical treatment of ideas: The 
ability to give an objective analysis 
of a book, to represent opposing 
views fully and fairly, to disagree 
without losing one’s temper, and to 
make suggestions without seeming 
oracular. 

If we examine the issues for the 
year 1751, we find slight evidence 
to support the claims of the philos- 
ophes that the Jesuits from the first 
were jealous and fearful of the su- 
perior enlightenment of the Ency- 
clopédie. What we do find is ra- 
tional criticism. In the early 
months of that year the journal 
notes the prospectus of the forth- 
coming Encyclopedia. Berthier, the 
editor, compares its classification 
of branches of knowledge to that 
made a hundred and fifty years be- 
fore by Francis Bacon. In some de- 
tails he prefers Bacon’s, but makes 
no attack on the Encyclopedia, 
veiled or open. 

In July the first volume of the 
Encyclopedia appeared, Berthier 
(meanwhile praising Duclos’s 
Moeurs and Rousseau’s Discours ) 
waited until October to deliver his 
opinion. He then greeted the first 
fruits of the new enterprise with 
expressions of good will, and gave a 
full and careful synopsis of 
d’Alembert’s Discours préliminaire. 
Occasionally we may detect a note of 
irony. To d’Alembert’s observation 
that the current age was remarkable 
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for the number of its great geniuses, 
Berthier. answers drily: “It is a 
philosopher that gives this praise; 
it is to be supposed, therefore, that 
he is not exaggerating, but speaks 
with full and entire knowledge, and 
would not dream of saying, like the 
Femmes Savantes, ‘No one shall be 
clever but ourselves and our 
friends.’” Further on, without ap- 
parent intention of sarcasm, he sug- 
gests that the Encyclopedia might 
indicate its sources, when repro- 
ducing passages from other works; 
and he advises the use of quotation 
marks. The next month, November, 
Berthier notes further borrowings 
from older works, disagrees, in 
passing, with the demand for free- 
dom of the press among the learned, 
and observes that the articles on 
heretics ought to point out their er- 
rors more distinctly. He declares, 
however, that the Encyclopedia is a 
noble and mighty enterprise, and 
that the Encyclopedists, after fin- 
ishing their work, will be able just- 
ly to repeat the words of Horace, 
Exegi monumentum aere perennius. 
{I have completed a monument more 
lasting than bronze. (G.V.S.)]*® 
Following the clue of his ob- 
servations, Berthier went on to 
search systematically for sources of 
the Encyclopedia, and he published 
three articles on this subject in the 
first three months of 1752. He 
showed, citing exact references, and 
with long parallel quotations, that 
over a hundred articles and parts of 


articles in the first volume of the 
Encyclopedia, some extending to 
several columns, had been copied 
almost word for word and without 
acknowledgement from earlier 
works, notably from the Jesuit Dic- 
tionaire de Trévoux, certain techni- 
cal dictionaries of commercial and 
nautical terms, and the philosophi- 
cal writings of the Jesuit Buffier, 
who had died in 173717 Such bor- 
rowing was not then thought every 
culpable, and if Berthier’s discov- 
ery was embarrassing to Diderot and 
his colleagues, it was because they 
had announced themselves emphati- 
cally as pioneers. ... In the first 
reception of the Encyclopedia by the 
Jesuits there was little, in short, 
that an American university profes- 
sor might not have said. 

From R. R. Palmer, Catholics 
and Unbelievers in Eighteenth 


Century France (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 
LOSS) Vee ee 


l6Mémoires pour Il’histoire des sciences 
et des beaux arts [generally known as 
the Journal de Trévoux] 1751, pp. 302- 
27, 708-37, 2250-95, 2423, 2592-623. See 
also two letters from Diderot to Berthier, 
in Diderot, Oeuvres (Paris, 1875-77), 
Vol. XIII, pp. 165-170, and Berthier’s 
reply, Journal de Trévoux (1751), pp. 
569-78. 

17 jbid. (1752), pp. 146-89, 296-322, 424- 
69. Most of these articles were brief, 
many of them mere definitions. The 
plagiarism from Buffier was apparently 
the work of Yvon... 
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VOICES APLENTY: 


The Poetry of 
ELLEN BRYANT VOIGT 


In preparation for the visit of poet Ellen Bryant 
Voigt to Middleborough High School to give a public 
reading and class session at the invitation of Text and 
Context, each of our Contributing Editors undertook to 
become thoroughly familiar with a one of the five volumes 
of poetry which Mrs. Voigt has published. We regret that 
circumstances have prevented us from publishing two of 
the resulting essays. But in the three below, which are 
followed by a report on an interview the poet granted 
Emily Stevens, we are happy to pass along appreciations of 
the first, third, and fourth of those volumes. 

Our title, “Voices Aplenty,” takes off from the title of 
the second of Ellen Bryant Voigt’s collections; for it seemed 
to us that two of the most noteworty strengths of her work 
are its variety of tone and the success with which she 
creates so many different but equally convincing 
personae. This second quality is especially evident in her 
latest work, Kyrie, in which the great influenza epidemic 
of 1918-1919 forms the subject of a sequence of sonnet-like 
poems which present the thoughts and feelings of a dozen- 
or-so interrelated characters in a small town of the rural 
South as they are faced with the experience of death from 
war and contagion. But the bringing to life of a 
multiplicity of distinct voices in Kyrie is only the most 
recent and the most obvious instance of that aspect of Mrs. 
Voigt’s creative gift which all of the Contributing Editors 
seemed to identify as the chief distinguishing excellence 
of her work and her most characteristic way of 
transmuting immediate personal experience into the 
objectivity of art. 
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Claiming Kin 


Many poets would consider Ellen Bryant Voigt's 
debut collection of poems, Claiming Kin, to be their life's 
masterpiece, but as Mrs. Voigt tells audiences at her poetry 
readings, she feels that each of her subsequent works have 
shown greater maturity. Nevertheless, those who read her 
first volume will be surprised by how well she had 
mastered the technical and imaginative aspects of poetry 
at such an early age (she was thirty-three when Claiming 
Kin was first published). Her poems are often ominous and 
grim, but they resonate with life, meaning, and experience 
when she reads them in her serene Southern lilt before an 
audience. 

Claiming Kin displays Mrs. Voigt's Southern 
influences, her strong ties to her family, and her 
appreciation of the natural world. She creates vivid 
images in her poems, particularly of nature's surviving 
treasures, like the Serengeti in "Tropics" or a spider 
balanced effortlessly on its web in "Black Widow". While 
Mrs. Voigt infuses a sense of her devotion to family into 
her poetry, she also captures the darker, more tragic side 
of human relationships and actions. She depicts both 
pleasant and unpleasant recollections of various personas 
(the people who have the happy memories look back from 
dismal present perspectives), the beating of a child, a 
failed marriage and the bitter feelings the wife harbors 
toward her estranged husband, suicides committed by both 
the young and the old. She further strengthens the 
melancholy tone of Claiming Kin by making death a 
recurring theme. The deaths range from the natural (a 
black Southern woman dying of old age) to the ghastly (a 
girl unintentionally buried alive), and they are rendered 
memorable with haunting phrases such as "in that hour/ 
of last darkness" ("Delilah") and “...they leave old lives” 
("Snakeskin"). 

Mrs. Voigt composes poetry in her own unique 
manner. Since she does not utilize rhyme schemes or 


‘ Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, 1976. 
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formal verse, she is not forced to alter the meaning of her 
verses. Thus, without empty words to fit the rhyme 
schemes or fill out the metrical patterns, each word in her 
poems is necessary and important. Mrs. Voigt is able to 
produce the exact tone (which sometimes can only be 
detected when the poem is read aloud) in a given work. 
She also does not take the conventional route in mentally 
structuring her poems. She thinks of single verses at a 
time rather than entire stanzas and sometimes conceives of 
the core (middle) of the poem before she has decided how 
she will begin or end it. Her means are definitely justified 
by her ends. 

When Mrs, Voigt reads her poetry to an audience, 
she elucidates the dominant tone of each poem. She 
believes that in order for a person to fully understand the 
poem, he must first be able to recognize its tone. Tone is 
important in each of the poems in Claiming Kin, though it 
is sometimes multi-faceted and difficult to distinguish. 

Mrs. Voigt’s poetry readings not only prove to be 
enlightening, they also prove to be inspirational. In them, 
She stresses each person's potential to create poetry. She 
contends that a person must be willing to explore his inner 
thoughts and feelings and to present them truthfully in a 
style of his own (rather than rather than in one which 
imitates the forms employed by others), and he will 
produce poetry. But this recipe does not guarantee that the 
poems will turn out al dente; this, of course, depends on the 
individual. 

This critically-acclaimed poetess has established a 
name for herself among leading literary scholars, and it is 
safe to say that before long, she will become one of the 
most widely studied modern poets in our country's colleges 
and universities. Those of us who have become familiar 
with Claiming Kin and her other profoundly thought- 
provoking works eagerly await her forthcoming efforts. 

Ian Murphy 
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The Lotus Flowers 


Ellen Bryant Voigt's third book of poetry, The Lotus 
Flowers, is filled with poems about life in the countryside 
of the far South, childhood, family, and memories of places 
and people past. The lyrical poems are filled with such 
vivid imagery and deep emotions that the reader is swept 
into the entire experience captured in just one short poem. 

_ Of all the poetry in The Lotus Flowers, my personal 
favorite is "The Wish." The poem expresses the pain and 
confusion of childhood through the voice of a mother who 
is trying to comfort her hurting young daughter. The 
mother who knows exactly what her daughter is going 
through because she herself had experienced the same 
sort of treatment. She knows from her own childhood that 
"children can be beasts to one another" and that "envy eats 
us from the inside." The poem is universal. Everyone 
knows what is liked to be teased and picked on. Everyone 
knows what it is like to be unhappy with oneself and with 
one's Own appearance. Everyone knows the pain of being 
hurt by one's own friends. 

All of Ms. Voigtis poetry has one common thread, 
and that is that it deals with the human experience. All of 
the occurrences that she writes about could happen to 
anyone. All of the emotions she writes with and about are 
ones that everyone has or will have felt. Nothing in her 
book is a mystery. While the places she writes of may be 
foreign to her reader, the family life, the heartache, the 
questions, and the human spirit are all familiar to anyone 
who picks up The Lotus Flowers. 

If reading Ellen Bryant Voigt's poems is enough to 
make the words come to life, then the experience of 
hearing her read her poetry is an experience that utterly 
breathtaking. When she recently paid a visit to 
Middleborough High School for two readings, one in the 
evening that was opened to the public and the second that 
was exclusively for the honors and AP English classes, the 
poems took on a life all of their own when delivered with 


’ New York: W. W. Norton, 1987. 
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the smooth voice of their creator. Mesmerizing is the only 
way to describe it. Beautifully mesmerizing. 

Anyone who can appreciate a good book needs to 
pick up a copy of Ellen Bryant Voigt's poetry. Any of her 
books will do, though The Lotus Flowers might be a good 
place to start. Read it from cover to cover, or just pick 
through it and read the poems at your leisure. Get lost in 
the words and the pictures that they paint in your mind. 

My praise for her work cannot be high enough. I 
love it. My only advice, besides to enjoy, is to go out,after 
you have read her poems for yourself, and hear her read 
them to you. 

Selena Strader 


Two Trees 


In order to appreciate the breadth and depth of 


Ellen Bryant: Voigt’s poetry, we can compare and contrast 
two characters in the poems of her fourth collection of 
poetry, a publication entitled Two Trees. She tends to 
dwell on the lifestyles of her subjects in light of the value 
of their motivation rather than on their actual deeds. For 
instance, a comparison of the actions of the girl in “At the 
Piano” and of the woman in “Two Trees” leaves the reader 
puzzled as to why the consequences of their behavior vary 
so dramatically. 

The girl at the piano merely plays the notes of a 
piece written by a composer, however she delights in the 
music she makes and is well on the’ way to a sense of 
euphoria and self-satisfaction. She enjoys playing the 
music and the feeling of security and isolation it provides 
her. However, there are other aspects of the pianists life 
that would give a sensitive person cause for discomfort. 
Namely, she receives remuneration for the sale of calves 
who are separated from their mothers at birth. She can 
sleep blissfully in her quilted double bed while the animals 
bawl and hoot because of their separation from each 


‘ New York: W, W. Norton, 1989. 
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other. She enjoys giving her mother gifts earned by the 
sale of the calves, and finally she feels that no one could be 
happier than she as her mother works in the kitchen and 
her father toils in the barn. She seems to enjoy this 
happiness more out of ignorance than innocence. 

The poor girl in the poem “Two Trees” suffers in the 
extreme for acts of self-satisfaction which would appear to 
humans to be within the realm of acceptable behavior. 
She apparently lives in a situation that is similar to the 
Garden of Eden in Genesis, and, like Eve, she is blamed for 
the banishment of mankind. What had she done? She did 
what any. precocious person might do. She took the fruit of 
the tree in order to obtain wisdom that the fruit provided. 
Solomon sought wisdom from God and God was so pleased 
that Solomon did not seek worldly goods that He gave 
Solomon wisdom and a very long life. God never told the 
Eve-like character in this poem not to seek wisdom. She 
just ruined her life and the lives of her progeny for trying 
to improve herself. This is a tough punishment for what 
appears at the most to be a misdemeanor. Obviously she 
desired the fruit of the second tree in the garden which 
she knew was off limits. Eating the fruit from this tree 
would make her like God, but mankind was already 
banished and her yearning would do no good. 

It is obvious in the many variations of “At the 
Piano” that Ms. Voigt loves music and feels that musical 
expression cannot be repressed, but that any efforts 
people make to self aggrandize themselves are 
reprehensible. For the girl in “At the Piano,” the music 
she made would form a wall between her and the 
disordered outside world. Ms. Voigt believes that music has 
such an impact on life that it can change the senses, 
causing the eye to hear and the ear to name what’s heard. 
Music is her love and its sound is irrepressible. Because 
music makes the young girl in this poem oblivious to what 
was really going on around her, her actions seem 
justifiable to Voigt. It is because of the fact that the woman 
in “Two Trees” is acting out of greed and knows what she 
is doing that Voigt considers her severe punishment to be 
appropriate. Lara Hilton 
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POETRY: 


The Art of Being More Precise 


Emily Stevens interviews Ellen Bryant Voigt 


“Read, read, read!” advises award-winning poet, 
Ellen Bryant Voigt, who shared her poetry at a public 
reading at Middleborough High School on April 16, 1997. In 
answer to a query about advice to aspiring poets, Ms. Voigt 
suggests reading everything one can, reading not only 
great and acclaimed poetry but even less praised works 
that you might love yourself, ones that you are able to 
connect to. Ms. Voigt believes that poetry you can relate to 
allows you to discover the wonder of poetry. Anthologies 
are good, she says, for discovering poems you like; then 
you can read an entire book by that particular author. 
Start somewhere, anywhere, to read poetry. 

So many people are intimidated by poetry because, 
according to Ms. Voigt, as students in our schools we are 
taught to be frightened, since poets and their poems are 
treated as artifacts instead of real human beings writing 
about real experiences. In her own high school classes in a 
small town in southern Virginia, she found poetry and its 
study to be “stupid.” Not until her sophomore year at 
Converse College in Spartenburg, South Carolina, when 
she took a survey of English literature, did she discover 
poetry. Having a friend who loved poetry and who read 
poems out loud, a practice which Ms.. Voigt thinks is 
extremely important, increased her interest. 

Poets, Ms. Voigt explains, aren’t necessarily smarter 
than anyone else. Rather, they simply try to be more 
precise about viewing the world. They attempt to cajole or 
even force readers into asking questions about 
everything. She goes on to say that a person who aspires 
to be a poet should write every day at some time when he 
or she feels like writing. That desire to write or to know 
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what to say can evaporate or run out temporarily. She 
mentions that she doesn’t get to write every day, but that 
she knows the importance of making writing a habit. At 
this time in her life, she writes virtually every day, except 
when she is traveling. She loves to write. A poet, she points 
out, must read, must write, and must revise. This is the 
process. 

Although Ms. Voigt doesn’t carry a notebook or 
paper and pencil with her, she does set out in her writing 
to discover something about the world, so her powers of 
observation are keen. She sees, she listens, she pays 
attention. She quotes author Flannery O’ Connor, I’m not 
a genius. I’m only talented, so I need to work.” 

Among her favorite poets, she lists William Butler 
Yeats, Elizabeth Bishop, and Randall Jarrell, as well as 
many contemporary writers such as Robert Pinsky, 
Stephen Dobyns, and Louise Gluck. Young readers need to 
be introduced to established poets as well as to newer and 
perhaps at times controversial writers. 

Finally, when the busy poet was questioned about 
which of her own poems was her favorite, she heap deni 
“It’s always the one prior to the one just finished.” 
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IAN MURPHY 


CHOKE NO CHILD, 
GRIND NO GRAD: 


Charles Dickens’s Reformist 
Views on Education 


Do you really know why Charles Dickens developed 
such a high regard for education, particularly education 
for poor and neglected children? I am going to hazard a 
guess that at this point you are probably trying to recall 
from the innermost depths of your memory what you know 
about Dickens’s childhood, since a knowledge of this 
period of his life will allow one to tender an intelligent 
response to the query posed. 

Okay, you are advancing rapidly through your 
mental cobwebs... A scene from your sixth birthday party 
- when some long-forgotten friend pinned the tail on your 
behind instead of the donkey’s - flashes by. Remember, we 
are examining Dickens’s earliest years here, not yours... 
All right, you are back on track and ready to ascertain why 
the greatest of the Victorian novelists believed that every 
English citizen deserved the right to a quality education, 
regardless of his standing in life... You have in your 
sights a word now, but not just any old word; you have the 
word which has become synonymous with Dickens’s 
childhood. It is a bit hazy, but it is gradually coming into 
focus...You discern twelve letters...There is definitely a 
double “o” and an “-ing” in there. No, it is not 
footstomping. .. Think hard. Do you have it? If you do not 
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know it by now, then strain your cerebrum no more: the 
word for which you are searching has probably gone the 
way of the woolly mammoth. But if you were able to 
exhume the word from the catacombs of your mind, and it 
happened to be bootblacking, then you are correct, at least 
partially. 

Dickens’s stint in a bootblacking warehouse when 
he was twelve years old did indeed have a significant 
impact on him; there is not a source related to Dickens’s 
childhood which asserts otherwise. However, young 
Charles did not endure great physical suffering there. 
Instead, he suffered mentally as his monotonous work 
oppressed his sensitive and imaginative mind. In addition, 
the feeling of utter neglect (since the rest of his family 
had moved into the Marshalsea debtor’s prison with his 
father and he lived alone), the crushed hopes for further 
schooling, the miserable Sundays spent visiting his father, 
the lonely meals of bread, cheese, and beer, his gnawing 
hunger as he looked at the fresh fruit at Covent market on 
the days when he had no money for dinner, and the shame 
he felt over his menial position squeezed the joy of life 
from his heart. While it is ttue that many an apprentice in 
the textile mills of Manchester or in the pits of 
Staffordshire began work at a much earlier age, had no 
schooling whatsoever, and underwent much more abuse 
than Dickens did, the blow fell heavily on him because 
until then, he had not experienced very much hardship. It 
is hardly surprising that he sustained spells of depression 
and physical weakness during the five months he was 
apprenticed at the warehouse. Out of this poverty-stricken 
period, Dickens developed his sympathy for the poor and 
for neglected children.’ 

But there were other factors involved which helped 
to mold his character and inspire his ideals. Dickens 
acquired a consciousness of insecurity both during and 
after the time he worked at the blacking-warehouse. 
There was a feeling of jealousy when his sister, Fanny, 
won a place in an academy of music, and of being rejected 
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by his debt-harassed father and family-ridden mother. An 
all-pervading sense of loneliness encompassed him, as he 
did not feel like he belonged to anyone or anything. After 
he was removed from the warehouse, he resumed his 
formal education at a private academy run by a Mr. Jones 
(this was not the same school he had attended a few years 
earlier). At Jones’s institution, he observed, in sharp 
contrast to the kindness bestowed on pupils at his former 
school, the wretchedness inflicted on schoolboys by harsh 
schoolmasters. 

Dickens took refuge from his unhappiness during 
childhood and adolescence by reading prolifically and by 
attending various theatrical productions, thus gaining an 
appreciation for their value. He secured some new 
perspectives when, at fifteen, he entered a law office as a 
clerk. There he learned about the insolence of office and 
the petty tyranny of authority. During his tenure at the 
law firm he also encountered love for the first time. The 
young lady, whose name was Maria Beadnell, seemed to be 
mutually attracted, but her parents forbade them from 
forming a relationship because Charles belonged to a 
lower social class and he appeared not to have prospects. 
From this experience Dickens learned to recognize the 
snobbishness often associated with mere money. Still 
later, from his journalism and his work in the 
parliamentary gallery, he learned that reform is more 
easily achieved by appealing to men’s emotions, humor, 
and imagination, than by appealing exclusively to their 
intellects.’ These lessons and experiences provided 
Dickens with plenty of fodder for his later writings. 

These various influences instilled in him a 
paramount moral creed. In a speech in Boston in 1842, he 
said that he wanted to contribute to human happiness, and 
he firmly believed that virtue showed itself in “rags” as 
well as in “fine linen,” and that it dwelled more often in 
“alleys and by-ways than [it did] in courts and palaces.” 
He affirmed in a speech at Hartford, Connecticut in the 
same year that he held all meanness, such as cruelty, 
falsehood, and oppression, in contempt, and that he 
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refused to accept social status as a criterion of moral 
judgment. , 

In an address given a few years later, Dickens 
briefly summarized a few of his broad purposes in his 
writing: “In my sphere of action I have tried to understand 
the heavier social grievances, and to help to set them right 
... 1 believe that our public progress is far behind our 
private progress” and that since “the drowsy twaddle in 
the House of Commons have revealed little adequate 
expression [or] even understanding of the general mind... 
I have considered it my duty to speak for the people to 
effect a great peaceful constitutional change.” * 

Dickens was also intent on the eradication of 
ignorance, for he saw it as an ally of poverty, unrest, 
crime, and disease, as the destroyer of children, and as the 
main source of the dangerous elements in society. He did 
not think that education should be a mechanical, 
sanctimonious grind. Rather, it should help children and 
young people to cope with the realities of life as well as 
stimulate the imagination and widen the sympathies.’ 
Moreover, Dickens maintained that the maximum amount 
of efficiency and efficacy in education could be derived 
when there was mutual sympathy, understanding, and 
cooperation between teachers, parents, and students.” 

Dickens did support some of England’s assorted 
schools for children, institutions for (adult) continued 
education, and other programs of instruction, but there 
were many schools and educational practices of which he 
did not approve. Yet he did not consider the country’s 
Privy Council fit to administer the necessary reforms. 
Consequently, he did not urge the state to take action in his 
novels, magazine articles, or speeches, but instead 
censured it at every possible opportunity. Dickens never 
presented reformative plans for the state or some other 
governing body to pursue. He raised public awareness in 
regard to contemporary educational conditions but did not 
play a substantial role in remedying the problems. 
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The sentiment Charles Dickens felt towards the 
English government (the “state”) can be summed up in his 
explanation in 1854 of why he wrote Hard Times. He said 
his purpose was to level satire against those people who 
could see nothing else beyond figures and averages; the 
“addled heads,” as he called them, who would take the 
yearly average temperature in the Crimea “as a reason for 
clothing a soldier in Nankeen on a night when he would 
be frozen to death in fur.”° 

Besides disliking the state’s incompetent 
management of the nation-wide public school system and 
its restrictive policy-making, Dickens found fault with its 
selection of teachers and its training of the ones it did 
choose. Via Mr. M’Choakumchild (from Hard Times ), 
Dickens showed the desirability of less mechanical 
training, of wider vision and more intellectual freedom. 
He appealed to the teachers themselves to give the 
Steerforths and Uriah Heeps (both from David Copperfield) 
of the world better training in character and to provide 
the Bitzers (Hard Times) with more variety and wider 
imaginative pursuits. In depicting Mr. Wopsle he implored 
teachers to give greater consideration to highly 
intelligent children. Through his delineation of teachers 
such as Doctor Strong (David Copperfield ) and Mr. Marton 
(The Old Curiosity Shop), Dickens gave rise to a new spirit 
of instruction which recognized the child’s point of view 
and made adults aware of childhood’s depth of humiliation, 
emotional feeling, and imagination. Dickens realized that 
all this could only be demanded from teachers of high 
caliber, and that is why he placed so much emphasis on the 
intrinsic qualities possessed by teachers.’ 

The only schools for which Dickens advocated state 
responsibility were the institutions which housed 
handicapped, neglected, and/or delinquent children. In 
“Stories for the First of April” (an article he penned for 
Household Words, the magazine he co-edited in the 1850’s), 
he wrote that he would like a special parliamentary bill 
“for taking into custody by the strong arm, of every 
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neglected or abandoned child of either sex, found in the 
streets of any town in this kingdom; for the training and 
education of that child, in honest knowledge and honest 
labor; for the heavy punishment of the parents if they can 
by any means be found; or making it compulsory on them 
to contribute to the costs. . .; for their summary and final 
deprivation of all rights as parents. . ., and for the transfer 
of those rights to the State.” Dickens was not thinking of a 
state-wide system of education for all children as we know 
it today, but for a special class of neglected children that 
he wishes to become wards of the state.° 

As aforementioned, Dickens did not offer 
administrative guidance on a grand scale. Although he 
carped at the specific shortcomings of church schools, 
charity schools, foundation schools, and private and state- 
assisted schools, and at the arrogance of the privileged 
classes in their failure to provide care and education for 
the neglected children of the streets, nowhere did he 
suggest wide and far-reaching measures, other than 
benevolent charity, for the accomplishment of such 
purposes. He may have never thought through the 
problem of a nation-wide state system or comprehended 
the fact that some flaws would inevitably surface 
regardless of how well organized it was (though it is 
difficult to picture Charles Dickens not fully 
understanding an issue related to the welfare of the 
people). Had he completely grasped the concept of the 
nation-wide compulsory education system, he probably 
would have given his whole-hearted support to the plan of 
having the state pay grants, supply inspectors, and train 
teachers, no matter what the weaknesses of the plan in its 
initial stages; but instead, he decided to pillory state 
inspection and state training of teachers in Hard Times 
and in Our Mutual Friend.’ Perhaps it was just as well. 
Whenever Dickens moved outside his milieu, his 
“sparkling genius” remained behind; only when he 
returned “to his own forte did the flames on the hearth 
begin to dance gleefully, the andirons smile, kettles sing 
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merrily, children cry out, and fretful pedagogues rant and 
fume.” 

Foremost among the improvements Dickens deemed 
necessary for England’s national system of education was 
an amendment in the relationship between the neglect of 
education and crime, In “Pet Prisoners” (another article 
he wrote for Household Words) he pointed out that the 
government’s “model prison” at Pentonville, London had 
cost only seven thousand pounds less than the total 
educational grant for the year 1847, A prisoner was, he 
demonstrated, better treated and fed than an inmate of a 
workhouse or a lady boarder at a select school. 
Furthermore, damages caused by five hundred prisoners 
during 1848 had resulted in a loss of over eight hundred 
pounds sterling. Dickens asked the pertinent question: 
why public money should not be spent before the 
neglected children of the streets became inmates of the 
prisons: “Where is our Model House of Youthful 
Industry?”” He was well aware that indifference 
and apathy would have to be overcome before the liberal 
education of the people could begin. Writing to a friend 
who had spoken on administrative reform at Drury Lane 
theater earlier in 1855, Dickens observed, “Until the people 
can be got up from the lethargy, which is an awful 
symptom of the advanced state of their disease, I know of 
nothing that can be done - beyond keeping their wrongs 
continually before them.”” He insisted that England 
could undertake no better task than “the bestowal of its 
wealth and energy on the making of good Christians at 
home, and on the utter removal of neglected and untaught 
childhood from its streets, before it wanders elsewhere.”” 

Dickens considered four particular kinds of private 
schools to be in dire want of reform. One such type he had 
in mind were proprietary schools of the sort he had 
experienced as boy when at Jones’s academy, and which he 
regarded as a “pernicious humbug.” The proprietors, more 
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often than not, were ignorant and ill-tempered men whose 
sole aim was to make money out of the pupils, and who 
always extended privileges to boys who had younger 
brothers who might later come to the school and increase 
its revenue. Dickens once remarked that he “never could 
understand the wholesomeness of the moral preached by 
. .. the teachers who plainly said to us by their looks every 
day of their lives, ‘Boys never be learned;...be warned. 
. .in time, by our sunken cheeks, by our pimply noses, by 
our meager diet, by our acid beer, and by our 
extraordinary suits of clothes. . .’”” 

His statement on proprietary schools is 
complimentary compared to the damning attack he gave 
the cheap, distant, Yorkshire schools in the preface to 
Nicholas Nickleby: 


Of the monstrous neglect of education in 
England, and the disregard of it by the State as a 
means of forming good or bad citizens, and miserable 
or happy men, private schools long afforded a 
notable example. Although any man who had proved 

his unfitness for any other occupation in life, was 
free, without examination or qualification to open a 
school anywhere; although preparation for the 
functions he undertook, was required in the surgeon. 
. in the chemist, the attorney, the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick-maker; the whole round of 
crafts and trades, the schoolmaster excepted; and 
although schoolmasters, as a race, were the 
blockheads and impostors who might naturally be 
expected to spring from such a state of things, and to 
flourish in it; these Yorkshire schoolmasters were 
the lowest and most rotten round in the whole 
ladder. Traders in the avarice, indifference, or 
imbecility of parents, and the helplessness of 
children; ignorant, sordid, brutal men, to whom few 
considerate persons would have entrusted the board 
and lodging of a horse or a dog; they formed the 
worthy cornerstone of a structure, which, for 
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absurdity and a magnificent high-minded laissez- 
aller neglect, has rarely been exceeded in the world. 

We hear sometimes of an action for damages 
against the unqualified medical practitioners, who 
has deformed a broken limb for for a more recent 
example, amputated the wrong leg] in pretending to 
heal it. But what of the hundreds of thousands of 
minds that have been deformed for ever by the 
incapable pettifoggers who have pretended to form 
them!’® 


He commiserated with the children who attended these in a 
speech in London a few years after the publication of 
Nicholas Nickleby: “I do not like, and I did not like some 
years ago, cheap distant schools, where neglected children 
pine from year to year, under an amount of neglect, want, 
and youthful misery far too sad even to be glanced at in 
this cheerful assembly.” ” 

Certain denominational schools, especially those 
which had as their primary aim the cramming of young 
minds with catechism and church dogma, did not fare any 
better at Dickens’s hands. He said he disliked these schools 
in spite of the “gratuitous instruction” because “where 
those sweet little voices which ought to be heard speaking 
in very different accents, anathematize, by rote, any 
human being who does not hold what is taught there.”” 

Dickens, however, did not level his disdain on just 
the country’s private schools. He made it clear that he was 
also displeased with the local endowed grammar (classical) 
schools where middle class youth received their secondary 
education, if they got any at all. Dickens criticized 
classical schools, like Dr.Blimber’s in Dombey and Son, 
since they oppressed their students with the customary 
classical regimen either because the terms of their 
endowment required them to do so or because their chief 
goal was to imitate the secondary schools of the nobility 
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and gentry.” 

England’s institutes of higher learning did not 
receive any lashings from Dickens’s education-reform 
scourge (also known as his goose-quill pen) largely 
because of his lack of interest in them. His apathy in 
regard to colleges and universities illustrates the 
difference between his age and our own and shows how 
middle class his outlook was. He disliked Oxford, and for all 
his interest in education on the lower level, he has 
surprisingly little to say about higher education in any 
respect. Colleges and universities were as unimportant in 
his novels as they were in his life; among Dickens’s ten 
children, only Henry received what would now be 
considered a college education, and his father did not take 
the initiative in securing it. These institutions did not seem 
to have stimulated his imagination at all.” 

Dickens felt the most pernicious of teaching 
practices was the narrowing of young minds by the 
pouring of endless facts into them without any creative or 
imaginative .lessons thrown in to alleviate the blow. He 
laid down a barrage of protestation to this practice in Hard 
Times. Not far into the novel he said of M’Choakumchild, 
“If he had only learned a little less, how infinitely better 
he might have taught a little more!”® The Gradgrind 
school in Hard Times abhorred imagination and “fancy”; it 
was these capacities that the novel defended as necessary 
for a good life, and that it exuberantly exemplified in its 
every chapter. Fancy was the novel’s name for the ability 
to see one thing as another and one thing in another. It 
was seeing a perception as pointing to something beyond 
itself, seeing in the things that are perceptible and at hand 
other things that were not before one’s eyes - this was 
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fancy and this was why Gradgrind disapproved of it.” 

Gradgrind believed that when a child learned to 
fancy, he was learning something useless. Gradgrind’s 
school considered storybooks “idle.” According to him, 
“facts” were what the children needed, “the one thing 
needful.” He wondered “what use has anyone ever gotten 
from the man in the moon?” What he did not know but 
what his creator did was that the child who took delight in 
stories and nursery rhymes was getting the idea that not 
everything in human life had a use. The child was 
learning to cherish things for their own sake, and he took 
this into his relations with other human beings.” 
Dickens practiced what he preached, as he never wearied 
of denouncing the state of affairs in which those who 
governed and were supposed to represent the poor ignored 
their desire for escapist reading matter. The following is 
an excerpt from a letter of objection he directed to 
Parliament: “. . . The English are, so far as I know, the 
hardest-worked people on whom the sun shines. Be 
content if, in their wretched intervals of pleasure, they 
read for amusement and do no worse. They are born at the 
oar, and they live and die at it. Good God, what would we 
have of them!” ” 

Dickens vividly developed an account of the 
education of the Gradgrind children who were taught to 
calculate but never encouraged to love. Louisa Gradgrind’s 
tragic breakdown showed the reader something further: 
that a reliance on emotion in the developmental process 
(during the early stages of one’s formal education) can 
actually (by providing good guidance about important 
attachments) diminish the more damaging kinds of need 
and vulnerability in later life, creating a personality that 
has a more stable center than a personality raised in 
Louisa’s way, a personality that has balanced emotional 
commitments and therefore balanced practical judgments. 
By contrast, repression of childhood emotion may simply 
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bring emotion back in a more destructive and genuinely 
irrational form.” Dickens was well aware that a person’s 
education was constituted of many parts, one of them being 
the person’s emotional experiences. 

Gradgrind’s economics and his approach to 
education claimed “to be a science, to offer facts in place of 
idle fancy, objectivity in place of mere subjective 
impressions, the precision of mathematical calculation 
instead of .. . qualitative distinctions.” In the story he 
remarked to his friend Bounderby, “The reason is (as you 
know) the only faculty to which education should be 
addressed.” Gradgrind economics proudly assert this goal: 
“to approach the world with reason rather than sentiment, 
and with the detached theoretical and calculative power of 
the mathematical intellect, rather than any more 
qualitative type of reasoned deliberation.” But the novel 
show[ed]...the economic mind is blind: blind to the 
qualitative richness of the perceptible world; to the 
separateness of its people, to their inner depths, their 
hopes and loves and fears; blind to what it is like to live a 
human life and to try to endow it with a human meaning. 
Blind, above all, to the fact that human life is something 
mysterious and extremely complicated, something that 
demands to be approached with faculties of mind and 
resources of language that are suited to the expression of 
that complexity. In the name of science, the wonder that 
illuminates and prompts the deepest science has been 
jettisoned.”” 

Though it may have seemed like it, Dickens did not 
censure all of England’s schools and educational programs; 
there were some which he actually commended. As we 
have seen, he disapproved of the classical curriculums 
offered at some public schools, but this did not prevent him 
from appreciating their social virtues. Dickens said a few 
years before his death: 


I believe there is not in England any institution so 
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socially liberal as a public school . .. As far as | 
know, nowhere in this country is there so complete 
an absence of servility to mere rank, to mere 
position, to mere riches as in a public school. A boy 
there is always what his abilities or personal 
qualities make him. We may differ about the 
curriculum and other matters, but of the frank, free, 
manly, independent spirit preserved in our public 
schools, I apprehend there can be no kind of 
question.”’ 


Dickens spoke well of two private elementary 
institutions for boys, though one of them happened to be 
located in Boulogne, France. To Dickens, this French 
school was apparently satisfactory in all respects. This was 
evident not only from the fact that he continued to send 
one son after another there but also from a letter to a Mrs. 
Watson in which he explained that the teaching (by 
Reverend M. Gibson, an old Eton master, and Reverend J. 
Bewsher, a: Protestant clergyman of the town) was 
“unusually sound and good.” The Eton master was awarded 
accolades for maintaining an absence of pedantry on his 
part and an absence of servility on the part of his charges. 
“The boys,” noted Dickens, “combined an ease and 
frankness with a modesty and sense of responsibility that 
was really above all praise.” The other school Dickens 
extolled was located at Bruce Castle. In a letter to a friend 
he described it as a school that recognized education to be 
“a broad system of moral and intellectual philosophy.” The 
school offered a traditional curriculum, including study of 
the great books in Greek and Latin, and owned a library of 
five or six thousand volumes managed by the boys 
themselves. In addition to these facilities for study, and 
this inducement to self-reliance and self-exertion, there 
were, according to the prospectus, ample means for 
recreation.” 

Dickens threw his support behind the practice of 
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attending school half of the normal time. This system was 
in operation at the Stepney Union at Limehouse when he 
wrote his article “The Short-Timers” for The 
Uncommercial Traveler. In the article Dickens lauded 
their activities, which he had earlier witnessed: physical 
exercises and drill, the playing of musical instruments, 
and the rigging of sails on a “decked mimic ship” with a 
“mainmast seventy feet high.” He very much liked the 
system. His own conviction was that the attention of 
children begins to wander after a certain period of 
continuous study (oh, what would Dickens think of block 
scheduling!), and his conviction was strengthened by the 
experience of the Stepney schools, where it was claimed 
that eighteen hours of book-learning had proved more 
profitable than thirty-six. Moreover, the cost was less and 
that was an important consideration for poor parents. The 
children, both boys and girls, showed that they could cook, 
mend, write from copy and dictation, and cipher. Ina 
writing competition with the full-time pupils of a first- 
class national school, the pupils of the Stepney Union were 
superior. The boys were in great demand by captains of 
merchant shipping and were esteemed in the navy. The 
girls made excellent domestic servants. The moral health 
of the students, who were never subjected to corporal 
punishment, was demonstrated in their high standard of 
truthfulness. In Dickens’s opinion, the Stepney board of 
guardians, aided by “a most admirable master,” had set a 
worthy example.” 

Dickens also favored attempts to widen educational 
opportunities for adults. By mid-century almost every 
industrial town had its Mechanics’ Institute or an 
equivalent. In 1850 there were between six hundred and 
seven hundred such institutes, with a membership 
between ninety thousand and one hundred and ten 
thousand. Their purpose was to give the workmen a 
grounding in scientific principles so that they could apply 
the knowledge in their work and thus increase their skill. 
For more than thirteen years, Dickens was president of the 
Mechanics’ Institute at Chatham, and served for brief 


2? Manning, 174-175. 
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periods as president of similar institutions at Birmingham 
and Reading. On no less than six occasions he gave public 
readings from his works to raise funds for the Chatham 
Institution. At these gatherings he sometimes discoursed 
on education. At Manchester on October 5, 1843, he 
affirmed that self-education gave a man self-respect. It 
gave him strength in adversity and companionship in his 
work; it enabled him to achieve kindness and tolerance 
and to accept responsibility in his daily life. His influence 
was extended beyond his home to mankind at large. A little 
knowledge, far from being a dangerous thing, had brought 
unspeakable blessings to men of low estate and limited 
means, such as Crabbe, Franklin, and Burns. At 
Birmingham on February 28, 1844, he celebrated the 
usefulness of the Mechanics’ Institutions for providing 
education which effected honesty and goodness, corrected 
evil, and prevented the workers from becoming mere 
machines. At Glasgow on December 28, 1847, he returned 
again to these themes: everyone, he insisted, had the right 
to improve himself; mere reading and writing were not 
education; education lay, rather, in the cultivation of the 
requisites for earning a living, and in the acquisition of 
virtue “to which all knowledge tends.”” 

It would appear from these speeches that Dickens 
saw the value of a little knowledge in the dispersion of 
ignorance and prejudice; that he saw the cultural value of 
self-education in stimulating the imagination and 
cultivating virtue. Since Dickens was typically Victorian 
in that he envisaged society as being composed of various 
classes, it is not surprising that he argued for the 
extension of education to more and more people on the 
grounds that an ignorant class constituted a danger to the 
rest of society. Yet his recognition that formal schooling 
alone is not an adequate preparation for complete living, 
and that education should therefore be extended into adult 
life, is readily accepted as being as valid today as in the 
nineteenth century. Why were these institutions for adult 
education so near his heart? The reason was that they 
were intended for the laboring poor, in whom he 
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intrinsically had faith, in spite of their “low birth and 
iron fortune.” These neglected tenders of machines 
needed a “little knowledge” and a “little culture” most, and 
yet they were required to make the greatest sacrifices for 
the most meager educational attainment.” 

After reading Dickens’s criticisms and his praises, 
after reading about his heartfelt sympathy for the young, 
the poor, and the neglected (or a combination of all three), 
and his emphasis on the imaginative aspects of education, 
what can we consider his contribution to education to have 
been? 

Dickens’s contribution was emotional rather than 
intellectual. There was little analytical sagacity in most of 
his discussion. The reader of Nicholas Nickleby 
understood that Dotheboys Halls should be abolished but 
was not told what should be put in their place. The reader 
of Bleak House realized Jo should be cared for, but how? 
Dickens gave no concrete method of improvement in the 
nation’s schools other than benevolent charity. It was 
true that he thought the state should care for the neglected 
and delinquent. He did not provide, however, a 
comprehensive plan for an educational system. He 
advocated the charitable distribution of gifts instead of the 
administrative distribution of justice. Dickens believed 
that emotion was the spur to action. Hence, it was for 
warm hearts that he pleaded rather than for cool heads in 
the treatment of the poor and in the provision for their 
education in particular. Dickens put an emotional appeal 
into his expose of Yorkshire schools, Nicholas Nickleby. 
He did the same for pauper children in his article “The 
Paradise at Tooting” and for neglected children in “A Sleep 
to Startle Us.” Thus, Dickens contributed to the 
improvement of educational conditions in the nineteenth 
century through the emotional impact of his literary 
genius - an impact sufficient to arouse indignation to 
eradicate cheap distant schools. 

Furthermore, Dickens interpreted to adults the point 
of view of children. He requested for children their 
rightful place in any school system. He placed children 
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first, appealed for a happy life for them, and pleaded for 
the development of their imagination, care for their 
health, and kind treatment of their feelings. Dickens 
seemed not to know much about educational theory. Yet 
anything that put children first and extended a 
sympathetic, helping hand to guide them along more 
pleasant pathways always drew his interest, sympathy, and 
support. By popularizing a new spirit of education based 
on child study, milder discipline, and the rights of 
childhood, and by demanding the development of 
character and imaginative minds rather than the 
amassing of unintelligible facts, Dickens contributed much 
towards the development of a more enlightened adult 
attitude toward children. His artistic genius led him to 
make Paul Dombey and Little Nell suffer in his novels so 
that children might live happily in the world. “He desired 
with all his heart to bring happiness into children’s lives, 
especially their schooldays. In so desiring perhaps he was 
nearer the truth of what needed to be done than some 
people seem[ed] to think.”* re 
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NICHOLAS CUMMINGS 


A GERMAN 
IN THE WORKS: 


Seven German Idealists and their 
Influence on English Romanticism 


The Romantic Period in English literature began 
near the end of the French Revolution and produced some 
of the greatest English poets, such as Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and Byron, along with 
significant writers of prose, like Carlyle, Lamb, and Hazlitt. 
These writers not only had great literary talent, but 
included in their writings new ideas and ideals what would 
characterize the Romantic Period. Such ideas were often 
influenced by the thoughts and visions of writers and 


philosophers of the Middle Ages.! Other influences came 
from the work and ideas of the German Idealists, who were 
the Romantics' contemporaries. This article will 
Summarize the essence of German idealism and 
demonstrate the individual influence of the seven major 
German idealists on English Romanticism. 

In general, Idealism emphasizes the primacy of 
spirit or consciousness. Idealists argue that existence lies 
mainly in the realm of ideas, rather than in the world of 
physical perception. Idealism also contains the idea of the 
existence of qualities common to every member of a 


1 R, R. Palmer, A History of the Modern World (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1963), 431. 


category, the idea that the relationships between two 
entities can transform these entities, and the idea that the 
mind is superior to matter. 

One of the greatest and most influential German 
Idealists was Immanuel Kant. He was born on April 22, 
1724 in Koenigsberg, Prussia. He studied theology at the 
University of Koenigsberg and was attracted to the studies 
of both Sir Isaac Newton and Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz. 
Kant's own strand of Idealism, Transcendental Idealism, 
also became known as Kantianism. 

Kant can be credited with establishing the Romantic 
attitude toward art and nature. Before Kant, nature was 
simply compared to art, but through Kant art came to be 


thought of as subordinate and imitative of nature.2 Kant 
also introduced the Romantic writers to the idea of 
polarity: the attraction and repulsion of forces, the 
positive and the negative in everything, and the 
difference between subject and object, where the subject is 
the ego and the object is the content of all one's 
knowledge. These ideas strongly influenced the writings 


of Coleridge, who read many of Kant's works.? 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte was born on May 19, 1762, in 
Rammenau, Saxony, and educated at the Universities of 
Jena and Leipzig. Fichte's greatest influences came from 
Kant, who helped him publish his first work. In 1805 he 
gained the chair of philosophy at Erlangen, and five years 
later he became the first rector at the new University of 
Berlin. 

Although Fichte is considered one of the most 
prolific German philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
his influence on the English Romantic movement was 
minor, but perhaps still noteworthy. For example, he 
explained that each sex needs to be complemented by its 
opposite, and idea which is visible in the writings of 
Shelley and Byron. Fichte also furthered Kant's ideas on 


2 Thomas McFarland, Romanticism and the Forms of Ruin 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981), 37. 


3 H.G. Schenk, The Mind of the European Romantics (Garden City, 
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the subject and the object, which again had significant 
influence, especially on Coleridge. Quite ironically, 
however, Wordsworth rejected Fichte's ego-philosophy in 
one of his poems: 


Philosophers, who, though the human soul 

Be of a thousand faculties composed, 

And twice ten thousand interests, do yet prize 
This soul, and the transcendent universe, 

No more than as a mirror that reflects 

To proud Self-love her own intelligence; 

That one, poor, finite object, in the abyss 


Of infinite Being, twinkling restlessly!4 


Wordsworth and Coleridge also often incorporated 
into their writings the ideas of another German Idealist, 
Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling. As a child, 
Schelling had already proven to be extremely gifted: by 
the time he was eight years old, he had learned several 
languages and had written his first work of philosophy, 
"On the Possibility and From of Philosophy in General." 

Schelling eventually created his own six 
metaphysical systems of philosophy. His Naturphilosophie 
(philosophy of nature) was of great interest both to 
Wordsworth and to Coleridge.” In addition, Coleridge used 


Schelling's ideas on giving priority to intellect over 
instincts and his doctrine of Pantheism, which equates God 


with all the forces and laws of the universe.© Schelling 
was the first to say that beauty and truth are one and the 
same thing, and he made the connection between poetry 
and philosophy, in that poetry looks to find beauty and 


philosophy looks to find truth.’ 

Marxism, existentialism, and especially Hegelianism 
4 From "A Poet's Epitaph," quoted in McFarland, 155. 
5 Schenk, 179. 


© Henri Payre, What is Romanticism/?, trans. Roda Roberts 
(Tuscaloosa: University of Alabama Press, 1977), 122, 140. 
7 McFarland, 48. 
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were all influenced by the ideas of the Idealist Georg 
Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. Hegel studied philosophy at the 
University of Tuebingen and took a vast interest in the 
work of Immanuel Kant. However, he soon developed in 
own ideas further in writing the Phenomenology of Mind 
in 1807. Hegel earned the chair of philosophy at the 
University of Berlin and served as its rector until 1830. 
Hegel is still considered to be one of the most 
influential metaphysicians of his time, but some of his 


ideas were somewhat atypical of the Romantic Period. 
However, Hegel, along with Schelling, provided Romantic 
writers with the idea of "absolute freedom," which is 
illustrated here in lines from one of Wordsworth's poems: 
", . the lovely little flower is free/ Down to its root, and, in 


that freedom, bold."9 Like Schelling and Kant and, 
perhaps, all German Idealists, Hegel also pondered and 
further developed the idea of polarity, especially dealing 
with the subject and object, which can be seen in his 


Kerngedanke ("seminal idea'), a term unique to Hegel.1° 

As a critic, theologian, and philosopher, Johann 
Gottfried von Herder is considered to have been one of the 
leaders of the Romantic Movement in Germany, known as 
the Sturm und Drang movement. Herder was born on 
August 25, 1744, in Koenigsberg, Prussia. Together with 
Kant, he attended the University of Koenigsberg. Herder 
believed that thought is feeling and that the sense of touch 
is immediate, as opposed to the sense of sight, which 
apprehends things only at a distance. 

Herder stated that Romantic poetry and Romantic 
philosophy were very closely related, in that both 
searched, not only for truth or beauty, but also for 


completeness and wholeness.!! In 1767, Herder first 
expressed his idea of the Volksgeist ("folk-spirit"), which 
is "the idea that each people had a unique character which 


8 Schenk, 178. 
9 Quoted in McFarland, 38. 
10 McFarland, 311. 
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was manifest in all its customs and institutions, its works of 
art and literature, and which was intrinsically valuable in 


itself."12 This idea undoubtedly formed one of the 
idealistic cornerstones of the Romantic Movement. 

Herder also introduced the idea of "history as the 
development of all diverse possibilities inherent to human 
nature," including the "evil," which had previously been 


ignored.!3 Coleridge became interested in Herder's 
Oriental Dialogues and used them to write his "Kubla 


Khan."1!4 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was not only an 
important philosopher, but also a playwright, novelist, 
poet, and a dear friend of Herder's. He was born in 
Frankfurt am Main on August 28, 1749. He studied law at 
the Universities of Leipzig and Strassburg. Many of 
Goethe's theories lie in the area of aesthetics, dealing with 
beauty and its perception, but his greatest works lie in the 
field of literature, rather than in the field of philosophy. 
Nevertheless, his influence remains significant and 
noteworthy. 

Something that Romantic poets often wrote about 
was a feeling of longing, especially the longing for 
extinction. Goethe was one of the first to actually write 
about this, in Die Leiden des Jungen Werthers (The 
Sorrows of Young Werther ), the story of a young man who 
endures pain and hardship and eventually turns to 


suicide.15 Goethe is also credited with creating the 
chivalric novel (e.g., Goetz von Berlichen ), a genre which 


became typical of the Romantic Age.16 

Hazlitt noticed the influence of Goethe on 
Wordsworth, in that they both displayed a sense of non- 
12 Schenk, 16. 
13 Schenk, 44. 


14 Harold Bloom, Samuel Taylor Coleridge (New York: Chelsea 
House, 1986), 98. 


15 Schenk, 64. 
16 Schenk, 35. 


sympathy for the subjects of their poetry, saying, "They 
are always spectators ab extra — feeling for, but never with 


their characters."!’ As is not surprising, Goethe's major _ 
philosophical influence, like that of most Idealists, dealt 
with the idea of polarity. Goethe once said that the "two 
great wheels of all nature are the concept of polarity and 


that of evolution."18 Evidence of this can be seen in one of 
his Own poems: 


Ourselves and objects 
Light and dark 
Body and soul 
Two souls 
Mind and matter 
God and the world 
Thought and extension 
Ideal and real 
Sensuousness and reason 
. Imagination and understanding 

Being and longing 
Two halves of a body 
Right and left 
Breathing 

Physical experience: 


Magnet. 19 


The last German Romantic to mention is Johann 
Christoph Friedrich von Schiller. Schiller was born on 
November 10, 1759, in Marbach. He was educated at the 
Karlsschule in Wtirtemberg, which he left after eight 
years to take up an appointment as an assistant medical 
officer to a Stuttgart regiment. He is best remembered for 
writing Die Rauber (The Robbers ) and Wilhelm Tell. 

Schiller was the first to identify another typically 


WE Quoted in McFarland, 145. 
18 Quoted in McFarland, 304. 


19 Quoted in McFarland, 304. 
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Romantic feeling, the longing for an absent reality.29 He 
also influenced one of the emerging forms of poetry 
during the Romantic Period, the idyll. This "little epic,” 
dealing largely in a new view of myths, soon became the 
most popular form of poetry in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries; one of the first and best- 
known idylls in English is, of course, Coleridge's "Kubla 
Khan," Schiller wrote: 


Let him make it his task to create an idyll which 
carries our that pastoral innocence also in subjects 
of culture and in all conditions of the most active, 
passionate life, the most strenuous thought, the most 
subtle art, the highest social refinement, and which, 
in short, leads man, who cannot any longer return to 


Arcadia, forwards to Elysium.21 


Coleridge studied the works of the German Idealists 
almost fanatically. Though he was reluctant to admit it, it 
is evident that he often borrowed their ideas in order to 


express his own.22 It is not certain that Wordsworth ever 
read Kant or any other German philosopher; however, it is 
certain that he was indirectly influenced by their ideas 
through his friend and colleague, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

The influence of the German Idealists can be seen 
clearly in English Romanticism, though it remains 
uncertain exactly where the link was first established. 
Perhaps it began when Coleridge started to read Kantian 
philosophy, or perhaps it was earlier than that. It is 
certain, however, that the English Romanticism would 
never have existed had it not been for the German 
Idealists. 


20 McFarland, 11. 
21 Quoted in Bloom, 93. 


22 Richard Haven, Patterns of Consciousness (Amherst: University 
of Massachusetts Press, 1969), 120. 
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LAURA THORNTON 


Wagner's Operatic 


Revolution: 
Music Drama as 


Gesamtkunstwerk 


Richard Wagner, who appeared as a musical 
dramatist near the end of the Romantic Movement, has 
been called "one of the greatest revolutionists in music."! 
Discarding old opera forms, Wagner invented a new 
musical form, the music drama. The new art form 
encompassed all of the elements necessary for a 
performance into one universal art work, the 
Gesamtkunstwerk, as Wagner called it. 

Inspired by Greek tragedy, Wagner included in the 
Gesamtkunstwerk the elements of music, poetry, drama, 
scenery, and acting. Wagner believed that it was only 
when all of these elements were put together, as they were 
in Greek tragedy, that the full potential of each could be 
realized. It was in this form, according to Wagner, that the 
"music of the future" would exist.2 

Wagner has been referred to by Alfred Einstein as a 
combination of Shakespeare and Beethoven, because of 


1 David Ewen, David Ewen Introduces Modern Music (New York: 
Chilton Book Company, 1969), 20. 

2 Donald Jay Grout, A Short History of Opera (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1965), 405. 


Wagner's revolutionary way of combining drama and 
music. The son of an actor, the young Wagner was 
interested mainly in drama and literature, and as a student 
in Leipzig he embarked on several dramatic projects, 
including the librettos for a few later operas. 

Wagner felt that both poetry and music should grow 
organically out of the necessities of dramatic expression, 
not being brought together, but "existing as two aspects of 
one and the same thing." Wagner distributed the lyrical 
and dramatic elements evenly, so that musical expansion 
and dramatic movement proceeded side by side throughout 
the music drama. To achieve this union, the inner action 
of the drama was expressed by the music, while the words 
and gestures of the actors defined the outer action of the 
drama.‘ 

Very often, Wagner employed the use of leitmotifs, 
or, as Wagner often called them, Hauptmotiven, to serve as 
focal points of expression for certain dramatic ideas. 
Leitmotifs were generally short musical phrases, 
representing certain musical ideas, that continued to 
return in the orchestra throughout the opera. It was 
through this fusing of music and drama, "the greatest 
achievement of our age," as Wagner put it, that he was able 
to reveal inner motives in a character's mind (a single 
leitmotif could, for example, relate to the audience a 
character's fear of something), represent characters not 
on stage, or signal events, persons, objects, or actors in the 
drama.5 With the leitmotifs, an elaborate system of musical 
reference reinforced and complemented the dramatic text.¢ 

In addition to his many music dramas, Wagner wrote 
several essays, and he has often been considered to be the 
only eminent composer whose writing were important 
outside the field of music. The most significant essays were 
written between 1849 and 1862, while he was living in 


3 Leon Plantinga, Romantic Music (New York: W. W. Norton, 1984), 
260. ; 
4Grout, 405. 
SAlfred Einstein, A Short History of Music (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1965), 229. 
6 Plantinga, 271. 
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Zurich, Switzerland, to which he was exiled from the 
German states after participating in the Dresden uprising. 
These essays, influenced by determinist historical views, 
presented predictions about the future and contained the 
essence of Wagner's theories about society, politics, art, 
and music. The essays include Art and Revolution (1849), 
The Artwork of the Future (1849), and Opera and Drama 
(1840-1851). 

In Art and Revolution, Wagner presented a "fanciful 
view of history,” in which ancient Greek tragedy, "the 
communal, all-embracing art of a free and robust society," 
had been destroyed during the course of history; only its 
"feeble constituent parts" survived in modern drama, 
music, and painting. Wagner stated in this essay that only 
revolution could restore art to its true "unity and efficacy," 
and, having been influenced by revolutionary political 
sentiment, he advocated the overthrow of the state for the 
sake of art.’ 

The Artwork of the Future presented a "kind of 
psychology of art in which the three purely human arts, 
dance, tone, and poetry, addressed themselves respectively 
to the faculties of vision, hearing, and artwork."* In the 
same way that these human faculties were able to realize 
their full potential only when they acted together, the 
various sorts of art present in the music drama to which 
the human faculties corresponded acted in the same way. 
When what Wagner called "the truly human arts" joined 
with the plastic arts (architecture, sculpture, painting), 
the universal artwork discussed earlier could be achieved. 

Wagner's Opera and Drama _ discussed both the 
insufficiencies of the modern arts and their imagined 
future. It also presented rather specific prescriptions for 
the music drama, prescriptions which Wagner put into 
practice in his later operas. Here Wagner stated that music 
dramas differed fundamentally from operas because operas 
contained a fatal flaw, the flaw by which, in Wagner's 
words, "a means of expression (music) had been made the 
end, while the end of expression (the drama) had been 


7 Plantinga, 268. 
8 Plantinga, 268. 
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made a means." In the ideal art form of the music drama, 
the arts of poetry, music, dance, drama, and scenery all 
operated equally as a "central end, the living, visible 
drama." And, according to Wagner, the subject of the ideal 
drama should be myth rather than, for example, history, 
because myth had the "great advantage of having its 
origins among the folk."9 

In his own words, Wagner believed that "myth 
[could be] true for all times, and its content, however 
compressed, inexhaustible through out the ages." Wagner 
regarded myths as "the ideal subject matter" because there 
"all that smacked of convention and all that pertained to 
abstract reason was completely missing: all was the 
eternally comprehensible, the purely human, albeit 
presented in that inimitably individual concrete form 
which [could be] immediately recognizable in every 
genuine myth." Taken literally, myths give well-told, 
though unbelievable, stories; from the symbolical side, "we 
[could] add to this pleasure a distillation of human 
experience which [could] fairly be called ‘true for all 
times'."10 

An appeal to national pride was indirectly present 
in most of Wagner's music dramas, as they were based on 
Germanic or Nordic myths and legend with larger-than- 
life characters — heroes, gods, and demigods. Wagner, in 
fact, believed that he had provided the first model of the 
German Romantic opera, and he thought of himself as the 
embodiment of all things German. He used Germanic 
myths in his music dramas to encourage a German 
nationalistic feeling. 

Not only did Wagner use myths in his music dramas 
as a result of national pride, he was also influenced to use 
myths by Rousseau. Like Rousseau, Wagner decried the 
"corrosive effects of civilization," and exalted the "natural, 
unspoiled man, who merged most easily into that most 
elusive product of the Romantic imagination, the Folk." 


9 Plantinga, 271. 
10 Robert Donington, Wagner's "Ring" and Its Symbols. Boston: 
Faber and Faber, 1979), 32. 
11 Plantinga, 269. 
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Myths were really stories invented by the "Folk," and in 
the Romantic Era, because of the revolution of aesthetic 
ideals and the rise of democratic idealism, there was a 
rediscovery of a huge reservoir of folk poetry.12 

Agreeing with Rousseau's ideas about the Folk, and 
having easy access to the myths (and also under the spell 
of revolutionary sentiments), Wagner "advocated 
overthrow of the state for the sake of art, and castigated all 
materialism and privilege as the chief opponents of art 
and the Folk."13 Wagner used the myths not only because 
they offered plentiful opportunities for effective theater, 
"but also because they embodied, in a connected, poetic, 
and picturesque fashion, certain philosophical issues that 
were of fundamental importance in human life."14 

Wagner's poetic dramas were "filled with symbolism 
and allegorical allusions pointing to his own social and 
political thinking"; however, his claim to political 
distinction as a dramatist rested "largely upon his ability to 
create characters and portray emotions."15 He created 
such strongly defined characters that their names were 
(and still are) in "common coin," and some of Wagner's 
music dramas have been performed as plays alone, without 
the music.1¢ 

Wagner always composed his own librettos for his 
music dramas. He rejected modern poetry, especially with 
meters and end rhymes, in favor of a free verse called 
Stabreim (stem rhyme), by which both assonance and 
alliteration would occur between what Wagner called the 
"root syllables." This procedure was validated by current 
beliefs about the origins of speech,!7 and the vocal line, 
referred to by Wagner as a "Speech-song," was inspired by 


12W. R. Anderson and Howard D. McKinney, Music in History (New 
York: American Book Company, 1957), 517-518. 
13 Plantinga, 270. 
14 Donald Jay Grout, A History of Western Music (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1960), 563. 
15 Ewen, 20. 
16 Martin Bernstein, An Introduction to Music (Englewood Cliffs, N. 
J.: Prentice Hall, 1951), 307-308. 
17 Plantinga, 271. 
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rhythms and pitch fluctuations in the German language.18 

While he believed that characteristic narrations 
were essential to the whole the musical drama, the 
language of Wagner's verse underwent many changes 
throughout his career. In his early works, Wagner used a 
conventional literary diction, and later he used a crisp and 
characteristic alliterative verse with text lines of variable 
length. However, there were variations: in Tristan und 
Isolde one could find a free alternation between 
alliterative and rhymed verse; in Die Meistersinger, a 
"humorous doggerel"; and in Parsifal, a "more stately 
versification."19 

"Wagner's zeal for communication was ferocious." 20 
In Wagner's words, his "primary aim [was] to compel the 
public to focus its attention upon the dramatic action so 
closely that it [would] never for a moment be lost sight of; 
all this musical elaboration [had to] be experienced simply 
as the presentation of this action." However, Wagner's 
music dramas were often lacking in stage action, making it 
difficult for a listener not familiar with the text to grasp 
all of the music drama's implications. When studying the 
text of a Wagner music drama, versified translations would 
not be useful, as Wagner's poetry was complex even in the 
language in which it was written. Such translations make 
the text even more confused, "and serve to cast Wagner and 
opera in general into disrepute." Instead, to understand 
one of his music dramas, a prose translation should be 
used, as an "intimate knowledge of the text" is necessary to 
enjoy a Wagner opera.?1 

Wagner's most important work was The Ring of the 
Nibelung, a series of four operas, the texts of which were 
written first as poems and then set to music. Das 
Rheingold, the first part of the Ring, was completed in 
1854; Die Walktire, the second part, in 1856; the third part, 


18 Roger Kamien, Music, An Appreciation (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1996), 418. 

19 Einstein, 231-232. 

20 Gerald Abraham, Romanticism (1830-1890) (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1990), 262. 

21 Bernstein, 308. 
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Siegfried, was finished in 1865; and in 18/74, Die 
Gotterdammerung ("Twilight of the Gods") was published, 
completing the cycle of the Ring. 

The Ring of the Nibelung was written after Wagner 
had made an extensive reading of Germanic myth in the 
Niebelungenlied and the Edda, two bodies of literature 
which represented, respectively, the German and 
Icelandic versions of a common northern European 
legend, probably based on the overthrow of the kingdom 
of Burgundy by the Huns in the fifth century. The work 
was "an involved tale of the doings of the Germanic gods, 
demigods, giants, dwarfs, and other creatures more 
difficult to classify."22 

Most of these characters were greedy for the gold 
controlled by the Nibelung dwarfs, and especially for the 
ring fashioned from it by Alberich. Desirous of the ring, 
but fearful of its curse, the god Wotan begot a pair of twins, 
Siegmund and Sieglinde; Siegfried, the twins’ son, was 
destined to retrieve the ring from the giant Fafnner, who 
had taken on the form of a dragon. Siegfried succeeded, 
but in doing so he also won the love of Wotan's favorite 
daughter, the Walkire (or Valkyrie) Brunnhilde. 
However, possession of the ring was fatal: Siegfried was 
finally slain by Hagen, son of Alberich. As Brunnhilde 
joined Hagen on the flaming funeral pyre, those two, the 
gods, and their home Valhalla were all consumed in a 
general conflagration, and the ring was returned to the 
Rhinemaidens, its rightful owners. 

In the Ring, "the drama became paramount."23 
Wagner reformed and dramatized the myths until they 
"were shaped into new works with psychological and 
moral foundations. Nowhere [was] this clearer than in his 
characterization of Wotan, chief of the gods, who [became] 
the basic tragic figure in the cycle, as important as 
Siegfried himself, a symbol of power abused and therefore 


22 Plantinga, 273. 
23 Curt Sachs, Our Musical Heritage (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1955), 209. 
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superseded."24 And, the stolen gold turned the entire work 
into a great sociological allegory of greed for gold and of 
“the disastrous consequences of this and of the abnegation 
of love it involved, and of the enormities of slave labor 
(Alberich and the Nibelungen) that accompanied the drive 
for power."25 It was because of the Ring's extensive use of 
symbolism, intense dramatic content, length, and, of 
course, its music, that The Ring of the Nibelung has been 
Wagner's most famous music drama. 

Wagner's work has been extremely influential. He 
has been the only eminent composer whose writings have 
been considered important outside the conventional limits 
of the field of music."26 And, inside the field of music, "the 
whole history of twentieth-century music, from Debussy to 
Stravinsky to Boulez, Stockhausen, and beyond, has been 
deeply involved with — if not always dominated by — 
reactions and responses to the challenge of Wagner 
himself, and those who claim to have learned most directly 
from him."27. In culminating the era of the Romantic 
opera, Wagner began a whole new one by introducing the 
music drama as the "universal artwork," or the 
Gesamtkunstwerk. Wagner did not want to be remembered 
only for his music, and because of his many talents he has 


certainly achieved his wish. 


24 Audrey Williamson, Wagner Opera (New York: Riverrun Press, 
1982), 72-73. 

25 Williamson, 73. 

26 Grout, A Short History of Opera, 392. 

27 Abraham, 320. 
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G. V. SIMMONS 


Baroque Dynamic: 


Anguish and Affirmation 
in English Poetry from Donne to Pope 


The first two sections of this article, which appeared in our 
last issue, pp. 701-724, defined the essence of the Baroque spirit 
and style as the expression of an energy generated by the dynamic 
tension of unreconciled polarities in thought and experience. It 
sought to justify the use of "baroque" as a category in English 
literary history and criticism by pointing to the presence of this 
dynamic tension the work of 17th century English poets, especially 
Donne and Milton. It was suggested that the underlying tension was 
that between certainty and doubt, and that this tension reached its 
crisis in the realm of religion. Although some of the same 
problems, cast into very different terms, would continue to be 
central down to our own times, the Baroque was the last age in 
which the doctrines and practices of orthodox Christianity would 
form the central themes of the most important works of the best 
writers. 


ITI 


Milton's aim in Paradise Lost, to "justify the ways of 
God to men," brings us to the subject of theodicy, the 
culminating and, in some respects, most thoroughly 
characteristic intellectual project of the Baroque, though 
hardly the most successful. In an epoch fascinated with 
polarities and paradoxes, the problem of evil, which had 
dogged monotheism from its inception, was bound to 
exercise the best minds and claim a central place among 
the great themes. 
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It was Descartes who, at the beginning of the era, 
had set the terms of the question in both his Meditations 
and his Discourse on Method. Although his focus was not 
directly on the problem of evil itself, Descartes needed to 
vindicate the goodness of God in such a way as to justify 
laying aside his universal methodic doubt and firmly 
reestablishing a connection between the thinking subject 
and the external objects of its thought. His subtle and 
meticulous line of reasoning may be reduced, in summary, 
to this: even if initially nothing else can be said with 
certainty to exist but the thinking subject, God necessarily 
exists, since the thinking subject is manifestly not its own 
cause; if God's existence is necessary (and here Descartes 
resurrects a variant of the famous ontological argument 
put forth by Anselm and rejected by Aquinas), then He is 
also necessarily infinite; if infinite, then perfect; if 
perfect, then good; and if good, then incapable of 
deception.! In Meditation Four, "Concerning the True and 
the False," Descartes finds it necessary to deal with a very 
specialized subdivision of the problem of evil, namely, that 
this infinitely good and powerful Deity has created a 
universe in which human intellects are capable of error. 
What we have here, of course, is precisely the kind of 
tension between thought and experience which so 
enthralled the Baroque mind: 


To begin with, I acknowledge that it is 
impossible for God ever to deceive me, for trickery 
and deception is always indicative of some 
imperfection. And although the ability to deceive 
seems to be an indication of cleverness or power, the 
will to deceive undoubtedly attests to maliciousness 
or weakness. Accordingly, deception is incom- 
patible with God. 

Next I experience that there is in me a 
certain faculty of judgment, which, like everything 


lDescartes summarizes his argument almost this concisely towards 
the end of Meditation Three. Cf. Meditations on First Philosophy, 
trans. Donald A. Cress, 3rd ed. (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing 
Company, 1993), 35. 
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else that is in me, I undoubtedly received from God. 
And since he does not wish to deceive me, he 
assuredly has not given me the sort of faculty with 
which I could ever make a mistake, when_I use it 
properly. 

No doubt regarding this matter would 
remain, but for the fact that it seems to follow from 
this that ] am never capable of making a mistake. ... 
But once | turn my attention back on myself, | 
nevertheless experience that I am subject to 
countless errors.2 


And so it would appear that God's gift to man of reason is 
like the gift to a child of a broken toy: a negligence or a 
cruelty. But God, the necessarily good and perfect being, 
must be capable of neither of these. Which way out? 

The next several paragraphs of the Meditations 
present us with the unseemly spectacle of a great mind 
flailing about. Descartes starts in the direction of pointing 
to the finitude of human nature and proceeds by means of 
the time-honored Scholastic method of making a 
distinction: insofar as I participate in being (which can be 
attributed to the creative activity of God), "there is nothing 
in me by means of which I might be deceived"; but insofar 
as I also participate, through my finitude, in nothingness 
(which does not have its origin in God), "it is not 
Surprising that I make mistakes. Thus I certainly 
understand that error as such is not something real that 
depends upon God, but rather is merely a defect." 

If this solution appears to the reader sophistical and 
hardly satisfactory, it may be some comfort to him to know 
that it appeared so to Descartes as well, as he acknowledges 
at the start of the next paragraph. And it is here, in the 
attempt to extricate himself from his embarrassment, that 
he utters the dictum which would become the charter, so to 
speak, for all subsequent theodicy: "God always wills what 
is best." 

This relaunches the argument in a new direction. 


2 Cress trans., 36. 
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For if it is a matter of absolute certitude that God cannot but 
will what is best, then somehow, in a manner not 
immediately evident to us, it must be better that we err 
than that we do not. This the the classic form of the 
argument: apparent evil is, in some larger perspective 
which the finitude of our minds does not allow us to 
appreciate, ultimately the manifestation of a greater good. 

It is important to emphasize two things. Firstly, for 
Descartes the certitude of this proposition was not a matter 
of faith but of the strictest reason. The meticulous 
ratiocination which he had carried out up to this point in 
the argument had assured him that to maintain the 
opposite — that God could positively will to create an 
inherently defective faculty — would, in the long run, 
entrap the mind in a self-contradition. Here we see what 
Pascal would soon call "I'esprit de la géometrie"" in full 
cry. The ultimate goodness of apparent evil is a postulate 
of the system, a necessity of thought. It has the 
absoluteness of complete abstraction. The conflict here, 
and so the drama, takes place entirely in the mind; it is 
between what our experience tells us and what our mind 
tells us, between what seems to be and what must be, 
between, then, appearance and reality — a typically 
philosophical, and in some respects typically modern, 
conception. 

Secondly, the idea which we see here aborning is 
radically different from the well-known felix culpa 
notion of the Middle Ages, although a cursory 
consideration might not reveal the depth of the difference. 
The medieval idea was essentially temporal and 
circumstantial: that is, it was set in the context of an 
unfolding historical drama in which evil proceeded from. 
the malice of an Evil One whose every move in the 
temporal succession of events was met by a counter-move 
on the part of God that checked it, overthrew it, and 
ironically reversed its results. In this view, every human 
error, whether of knowing or of choosing, is open to the 
possibility of conducing to a greater good, and indeed to a 
greater good which can be apprehended in subsequent 
events, at least by the eyes of faith. Hence, "Sin is 
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behovely. And all shall be well, and all manner of thing 
shall be well," as Juliana of Norwich had put it in the 
fourteenth century.* The conflict here, and so the drama, 
takes place, not in the mind, but in the real world; it does 
not play itself out in the gap between experience and 
reality; the evil which one experiences isa reality — it is 
simply not the final reality. In the end, so to speak, God 
will find a way to take the Devil's tail, grown gross on sin 
and error, and stuff it down his throat. But the final 
victory of good over evil, including that of truth over 
error, is not a matter, in the felix culpa scheme, of 
abstract necessity, but of the loving-kindness of God 
operating on the level of historical contingency. And this 
is not a matter of reason, but of faith. 

In tracing the history of ideas, one must be careful 
to pay attention to dates. It is at this point in the 
development of this theme, during the early 1660's, that 
Milton composed Paradise Lost, in which, with a typical 
Baroque concern to hold conflicting ideas in a dynamic 
tension, he tried to do justice to both faith and reason, 
though ultimately his attempt to justify the ways of God to 
men, in that it relied on history rather than on theory, had 
much more in common with the felix culpa approach than 
with the Cartesian. Milton was, after all, writing a epic 
narrative, not a philosophical or theological treatise, and 
this fact dictated a reliance on story rather than argument 
in putting forth a justification of God's ways. Moreover, in 
Milton's justification of God it is just as important to 
"render Man inexcusable," as he put it in the Argument of 
Book V, as it is to demonstrate God's blamelessness. This 
maneuver, irrelevant philosophically, is nonetheless 
required theologically and crucial in terms of the the 


* I quote this saying, which is contained in Juliana's twenty- 
seventh "shewing," in the slightly altered form made famous by T. 
S. Eliot in Little Gidding. The original Middle English, which 
employs the strange word behovabil, and which is more prolix in its 
insistence that "all shall be well," is available in A Book of 
Showings to the Anchoress Julian of Norwich, 2 vols. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1978), which prints both medieval 
manuscript versions, a long and a short, of the text. 
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drama of the narrative. Milton's promise of a theodicy, 
therefore, is not fulfilled in some passage of abstract 
reasoning, though several such passages on other matters 
are scattered throughout the poem, but rather in the 
prospective historical narration in Books XI and XII, 
culminating in the emergence at the end of time of a new 
Paradise, "far happier place/ Than this of Eden, and far 
happier days" (XII, 464-465). To this pronouncement of 
Michael, Milton makes Adam himself reply with a classic 
expression of the felix culpa theme: 


O goodness infinite, O goodness immense, 

That all this good of evil shall produce, 

And evil turn to good, more wonderful 

Than that by which creation first brought forth 

Light out of darkness! full of doubt I stand, 

Whether I should repent me now of sin 

By me done and occasioned, or rejoice 

Much more that much more good thereof shall spring — 

To God more glory, more good-will to men 

From God — and over wrath grace shall abound. 
(XII, 469-478) 


But philosophical theodicy, that quintessentially 
Baroque enterprise carried out on the grand scale, 
proceeds differently, and Descartes established its method 
and set its terms. The method is purely rational and 
deductive, and the terms are abstract and universal. Its 
vision is essentially static and ahistorical. Further on into 
his fourth Meditation he builds exactly that framework 
within which the thinking of Leibniz and his followers, 
and its later popularization in the English-speaking world 
by Alexander Pope, would take place: : 


It also occurs to me that whenever we ask whether 
the works of God are perfect, we should keep in view 
not simply some one creature in isolation from the 
rest, but the universe as a whole. For perhaps 
something might rightfully appear very imperfect if 
it were all by itself, and yet be more perfect, to the 
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extent that it has the status of a part of the universe. 
And although subsequent to having decided to doubt 
everything, and having come to know with certainty 
only that I and God exist, nevertheless, after having 
taken note of the immense power of God, I cannot 
deny that many other things have been made by him, 
or at least could have been made by him. Thus I may 
have the status of a part in the universal scheme of 
things.* 


Of course, to someone who has just made a fatal error 
of judgment, or who finds himself dying prematurely of 
cancer, this may seem cold comfort indeed. If only human 
beings were capable of living on this level of high 
abstraction, Descartes and those who followed in his train 
would have won the day. Alas, however, the vast majority 
of humankind is not endowed with such a capacity; the 
messiness and anguish of the a posteriori realm of conflict 
and suffering intrude to disrupt this idyll in the realm of a 
priori certainties, which is why Voltaire's Dr. Pangloss, 
ostensibly a disciple of Leibniz, could be such a 
successfully drawn figure of fun. 

But the registration of an objection to the Cartesian 
approach to the problem of evil did not have to wait for 
Voltaire, did not, indeed, have to wait for Leibniz. In fact, 
the latter's Essais de théodicée sur le bonté de Dieu, la 
liberté de l'homme, et I'origine du mal (2 vols., Amsterdam, 
1710), whose title subsequent generations have happily 
taken to abbreviating to Theodicy, was evoked by just such 
an attack on Descartes and his more immediate successors 
by Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), a Huguenot skeptic later much 
admired and imitated by the philosophes. First in his 
Recueil des quelques piéces curieuses concernant la 
philosophie de M. Descartes (1684), and then in two articles 
of his monumental Dictionaire historique et critique 
(1697) under the words Manichéens and Pauliciens, Bayle 
was at pains to show that the existence of a perfect, all- 
good, and all-powerful God was strictly incompatible with 
the fact of evil. Although Bayle restrained himself, 


* Cress trans., 37. 
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probably on prudential grounds, from drawing the obvious 
conclusion that one or another term of the contradiction 
had to go — and that, since the fact of evil could not on any 
account be wished away, it was the concept of such a God 
which had to go — the implication was clear and did not 
escape the admiring philosophes. 

Leibniz, who was both a thoroughgoing rationalist 
and a pietistic Lutheran, could not allow Bayle's challenge 
to both these allegiances to pass unanswered, and so he 
produced his Theodicy, one of the very few works which 
he entirely finished and published as a separate entity 
during his lifetime. The work is notoriously long-winded 
and sets about to refute every single one of Bayle's seven 
theological and nineteen philosophical "maxims" in great 
detail. Yet the marrow of the Theodicy can be boiled down 
to two essential points, one of them very well-known 
(thanks largely to its popular misrepresentation by 
Voltaire) and the other less so: first, that this is 
necessarily the best of all possible worlds; second, that in 
the grand ensemble of the universe the existence of 
particular evils, and of evil in general, ultimately serves 
the greater good of the whole. Both of these theses are 
incidentally present in Descartes, as we have seen; but 
Leibniz, in whose work they are the central focus, 
develops and defends them with a thoroughness the earlier 
philosopher would never have imagined undertaking. 

It is usually best to let philosophers speak for 
themselves, and luckily, embedded in the whole enormous 
mass of his Theodicy, Leibniz planted a couple concise yet 
fairly complete formulations of its central ideas. First, that 
this is necessarily the best of all possible worlds: 


God is the first reason of things: for such things 
as are bounded, as all that which we see and 
experience, are contingent and have nothing in them 
to render their existence necessary, it being plain 
that time, space, and matter, united and uniform in 
themselves, might have received entirely other 
motions and shapes, and in another order. Therefore 
one must seek the reason for the existence of the 
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world, which is the whole assemblage of contingent 
things, and seek it in the substance which carries 
with it the reason for its existence, and which in 
consequence is necessary and eternal. Moreover, 
this cause must be intelligent: for this existing 
world being contingent and an infinity of other 
worlds being equally possible, and holding, so to 
say, equal claim to existence with it, the cause of the 
world must needs have had regard or reference to all 
these possible worlds in order to fix upon one of 
them, ... 

Now this supreme wisdom, united to a goodness 
that is no less infinite, cannot but have chosen the 
best. For as a lesser evil is a kind of good, even soa 
lesser good is a kind of evil if it stands in the way of 
a greater good; and there would be something to 
correct in the actions of God if it were possible to do 
better. ... there is an infinitude of possible worlds 
among which God must needs have chosen the best, 
since he does nothing without acting in accordance 
with supreme reason.° 


Second, that God may justifiably tolerate a lesser evil or 
imperfection in the universe with a view to the greater 
good or perfection of the whole, a thesis whose 
explanation recurs several times in different forms 
throughout the Theodicy, but about which Leibniz seems 
clearest when he is taking up the very same problem 
which had preoccupied Descartes, namely, the errancy of 
the faculty of reason or the abuse of that faculty: 


. . . All is connected in Nature; and if a skilled 
artisan, an engineer, an architect, a wise politician 
often makes one and the same thing serve several 


* Part I, numbers 7 and 8, in the translation by E. M. Huggard, 
edited, abridged, and with an introduction by Diogenes Allen (Don 
Mills, Ont.: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1966), pp.34-35. For the full text 
of this translation, cf. Theodicy: Essays on the Goodness of God, the 
Freedom of Man, and the Origin of Evil, ed. with an introduction by 
Austin Farrer (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952). 
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ends, if he makes a double hit with a single throw, 
when that can be done conveniently, one may say 
that God, whose wisdom and power are perfect, does 
so always. ... Thus God has more than one purpose 
in his projects. The felicity of all rational creatures 
is one of the aims he has in view, but it is not his 
whole aim, or even his final aim. Therefore it 
happens that the unhappiness of some of these 
creatures may come about by concomitance, and as a 
result of other, greater goods... God gives reason to 
the human race; misfortunes arise thence by 
concomitance. His pure antecedent will tends 
toward giving reason, as a great good, and preventing 
the evils in question. But when it is a question of 
the evils that accompany this gift which God has 
made to us of reason, the compound, made up of the 
combination of reason and of these evils, will be the 
object of a mediate will of God, which will tend 
toward producing or preventing this compound, 
according as the good or evil prevails therein. But 
even though it should prove that reason did more 
harm than good to men (which, however, I do not 
admit), whereupon the mediate will of God would 
discard it with all its concomitants, it might still be 
the case that it was more in accordance with the 
perfection of the universe to give reason to men, 
notwithstanding all the evil consequences which it 
might have with reference to them. ... Such is the 
gift of reason to those who make ill use thereof. It is 
always a good in itself; but the combination of this 
good with the evils that proceed from its abuse is not 
a good with regard to those who in consequence 
thereof become unhappy. Yet it comes to be by 
concomitance, because it serves a greater good in 
relation to the universe.*® 


As mentioned, essentially the same line of reasoning turns 
up throughout the work in various guises, and the 
argument takes various turns, some of them startling, as, 


° Il, 119, Huggard trans., 75-76. 
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for example, the following: 


God does not neglect inanimate things: they do 
not feel, but God feels for them. He does not neglect 
animals: they have not intelligence, but God has it 
for them. He would reproach himself for the 
slightest actual defect there were in the universe, 
even though it were perceived of none.’ 


Leibniz never allows us to forget that he is as much 
a mathematician as a moral philosopher, and so the 
arguments of the Theodicy are peppered with analogies 
and illustrations drawn from mathematics. One of the most 
apt and telling of these is brought forward in support of 
the notion that what seems to us, in our partial and 
imperfect view of the universe, like an evil or flaw may 
be, in the fuller view, the necessary means of a greater 
perfection: 


There-is a kind of geometry which Herr Jung of 
Hamburg, one of the most admirable men of his time, 
called "empiric." It makes use of conclusive 
experiments and proves various propositions of 
Euclid, but especially those which concern the 
equality of two figures, by cutting the one in pieces, 
and putting the pieces together again to make the 
other. In this manner, by cutting carefully in parts 
the squares on the two sides of the right-angled 
triangle, and arranging these parts carefully, one 
makes from them the square on the hypotenuse; that 
is demonstrating empirically the 47th proposition of 
the first book of Euclid. Now supposing that some of 
the pieces taken from the two smaller squares are 
lost, something will be lacking in the large squares 
that is to be formed from them; and this defective 
combination, far from pleasing, will be disagreeably 
ugly. If then the pieces that remained, composing 
the faulty combination, were taken separately 
without any regard to the large square to whose 


Ill, 246, Huggard trans., p. 126. 
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formation they ought to contribute, one would group 
them together quite differently to make a tolerably 
good combination. But as soon as the lost pieces are 
retrieved and the gap in the faulty combination is 
filled, there will ensure a beautiful and regular 
thing, the complete large square ... The perfect 
combination refers to the universe in its entirety, 
and the faulty combination that is a part of the 
perfect one corresponds to some part of the universe, 
where we find defects which the Author of things has 
allowed, because otherwise, if he had wished to 
reshape this faulty part and make thereof a tolerably 
good combination, the whole would not then have 
been so beautiful. For the parts of the faulty 
combination, grouped to make a tolerably good 
combination, could not have been used properly to 
form the whole and perfect combination.’ 


There is something which Leibniz does not emphasize 
here, but which is an important part of the force of this 
analogy: what would be missed were the pieces grouped to 
form what he calls "a tolerably good combination" is 
precisely the underlying mathematical law (and hence the 
underlying rationality) which the entire experiment was 
intended at first to demonstrate through the reassembly of 
the components of the small squares into the perfect 
larger square which would be exactly the sum of the two, 
with no part left out and no part left over. A reassembler 
ignorant of the existence of the missing pieces might 
cobble together a figure which pleased him quite well, but 
he would remain ignorant also of the Pythagorean 
theorem. The implication by analogy is that improvised, ad 
hoc explanations of the imperfection of particular 
elements of the grand design are bound to suffer from a 
similar inadequacy and so will ultimately fail to penetrate 
to the universal truth. 

This mode of justifying God's tolerance of 
imperfection and evil in the individual components of his 
universe by referring them to their part in realizing a 


* Il, 214, Huggard trans., 118. 
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posited "grand design" which remains, for the time being 
at least, beyond our ken, can, on days when one's digestion 
is good, exert a certain appeal. It seemed plausible enough 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century to be picked up 
and retailed, in a vulgarized, less subtle form, by 
subsequent writers, including Pope.’ But on the whole, 
since the latter phase of the Age of Reason, it has failed to 
Satisfy, at least partly because Leibniz's concern to 
maintain the existence of God in the face of the existence 
of evil is no longer widely shared. It would be less than 
honest not to concede that the "Either/Or" insisted upon by 
Bayle, who in this respect was historically somewhat ahead 
of his time (though not by much), was rejected by Leibniz 
as much out of the promptings of his very lively Lutheran 
faith as out of the stern demands of pure reason. But our 
business here is not to evaluate Leibniz's arguments in 
terms of their purely philosophical validity, but rather to 
understand them as an illustration of the structure of the 
Baroque mind, which attempted to embrace apparently 
contradictory propositions and hold them in a dynamic 
tension which would result in the creation of a larger, 
more complete, and — in terms of the Zeitgeist no less 
important — more dramatic version of the truth. 

In these terms, Leibniz remains a typically Baroque 
thinker in that, appreciating the logical structure of 
Bayle's thesis, he refuses to concede that an exclusionary 
choice must be made between the existence of God and the 


° A. O. Lovejoy, in The Great Chain of Being: a Study of the History 
of an Idea (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1961), 
pages 215 and 223-225, thought he saw in Leibniz another chapter 
in the evolution of the notion whose history he was tracing and 
credited him with bequeathing the Enlightenment an appeal to the 
"principle of plenitude" as its primary justification of evil. But 
Diogenes Allen vigorously disagreed in a long note to his 
introduction to Huggard's translation, concluding: ". . . [Leibniz] 
does not need and does not use the idea of a great chain of being in 
his replies to Bayle's maxims" (xix). In any case, the 
Enlightenment, in its mature phase, gave up the attempt to justify 
evil as a profitless business. Theodicy was much more a Baroque 
than an Enlightenment project. 
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fact of evil, between the postulates of pure reason and the 
data of raw experience. His whole effort is to replace 
"EFither/Or" with "Both/And" through finding a way 
around the horns of Bayle's dilemma which will keep both 
terms of its apparent contradiction in a kind of tense 
equilibrium. This effort, whose conclusions can be stated 
with relative simplicity, as shown above, is nonetheless, in 
the process of its rational development, enormously 
nuanced and complex. It is this aspect of the Theodicy 
which it was practically impossible to popularize, and it 
was the editing out of this complexity and nuance which in 
the end made the popularized versions, which began 
circulating almost immediately after the Theodicy's 
publication, so easy for Voltaire and the other philosophes 
to pillory. 

For it is doubtful that Voltaire, at least, ever read the 
Theodicy itself. William Barber, who earlier in this 
century made an exhaustive study of the question, was 
convinced that he probably had not. To him it seemed 
clear that Voltaire's view of what had come to be called 
"philosophical optimism" was second hand: 


[Voltaire's attitude] . . . was based, not on any 
~profound understanding of Leibniz's own doctrines 
and intentions, but on the opinions of his disciples 
and of the other optimists, like Pope, whose beliefs 
were not of Leibnizian origin. And Leibniz's 
disciples were followers of [Christian] Wolff, who 
had substituted a predominantly mechanical 
universe for Leibniz's organic conception, and had 
thereby markedly changed the emphasis of 
Leibnizian optimism. ... In the Leibnizian organic 
universe, the individual was an active collaborator 
in God's purposes; in Wolff's mechanistic universe, 
he was the victim of the immutable workings of the 
divine law.’° 


'° Leibniz in France: From Arnauld to Voltaire, a Study in French 
Reactions to Leibnizianism, 1670-1760 (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1955), 232. 
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IV 


If William Barber is correct, then Voltaire's Dr. 
Pangloss owes more to other writers who probably had 
never read the original and full text of the Theodicy than 
to Leibniz himself, and one of those writers is Alexander 
Pope, whose title to greatness rests principally on his 
immense gift, not for original or profound thought, but for 
elegant formulation. He himself was aware of this and 
thought it no shame: 


True wit is Nature to advantage dressed; 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed... 
(Essay on Criticism, I]: 297-298) 


Still savoring the success of the first version of his 
Dunciad (1728), a scurrilous skewering of his literary 
Opponents and personal enemies, Pope conceived the idea 
of crowning his career with a series of "ethic epistles," as 
he at first called them. Work on these proceeded even as 
he continued to make emendations to the Dunciad, of 
- which successive versions appeared in 1729 (The Dunciad 
Variorum, equipped with bogus scholarly apparatus), 1742 
(The New Dunciad), and 1743 (The Dunciad in Four Books). 
This simultaneous occupation in both the satiric vein and 
the ethical is a tribute to the versatility of Pope's mind and 
the extraordinary flexibility of his style, which he had 
chosen to confine largely within the very straight 
boundaries of the heroic couplet. 

Dryden had already amply demonstrated the aptness 
of this form in the service of satiric wit in works like Mac 
Flecknoe, of the which passages in The Dunciad are 
extremely reminiscent. Its aptness for epic, both serious 
and mock, was similarly well established (hence the term 
"heroic"). Less settled was whether the couplet could be 
just as effective in long passages devoted to the serious 
exposition of abstract ideas. There were precedents, 
including the poet's own much earlier Essay on Criticism 
(1711), but none of them long enough, abstract enough, or 
serious enough to be a conclusive test for something on 
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the scale that Pope now had in mind.” The Essay on 
Criticism, in three parts, runs to a total of 744 lines, 
roughly half the length of the completed Essay on Man. 
Nor was the subject matter of the earlier essay as 
completely abstract; a great deal of it, in fact, consisted in 
concretely demonstrating the very qualities and literary 
principles it was discussing. The subject matter, finally, of 
the earlier essay, though of great import to Pope and his 
literary coterie, was hardly of the same gravity and 
universality as the nature of man, the origins of society, 
and the justification of the deity, which were to be the 
themes of the projected work. 

So Pope began this new phase of his literary activity 
with something more modest, the moral essay "Of The Use 
of Riches," now called the "Fourth," but the first in order 
of publication (1731). In tone it still retained the satiric 
edge which he had recently been honing in his work on 
the first two versions of The Dunciad. An attack on the 
extravagant and essentially vulgar taste displayed in the 
country houses of the new plutocrats, it had the effect of 
promoting the more restrained and dignified style both in 
architecture and in landscape gardening that we have 
since come to associate with eighteenth-century England. 
Three other "Moral Essays" followed, and in them we can 
see Pope's tone subtly changing and his technique quietly 
being adapted to the demands of a work with the scale and 
gravity of the projected Essay on Man. The last of these in 
order of composition, now called the "First," "Of the 
Knowledge and Characters of Men," deals with the 
fallibility of human reason, subject matter closely allied to 
that of the Essay, and its thematic statement on this subject 
anticipates some of the Essay's philosophical doctrine. 

Having acquired the means, the poet now set about 


'! The limits of this article are too narrow to allow an exploration of 
even the most important of these, but let us now at least mention 
some: certain passages in Dryden's Religio Laici, Lord Rochester's 
satires, some of the verse passages in Cowley's essays, and, of 
course, the philosophical poems of Matthew Prior, especially Alma: 
or, the Progress of the Mind (1716) and Solomon on the Vanity of 
the World (1718). 
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arriving at his end, the production of a great philosophical 
poem which would command the admiration and assent of 
even his bitterest enemies. That this was his intention, 
and that there was in it an element, if not of personal 
vanity, then at least of a desire for vindication, is shown in 
the manner in which he chose to publish it: anonymously, 
one Epistle at a time, over the year 1733-1734. The ruse 
succeeded, and reviewers, even those implacably hostile to 
Pope, being unaware of its authorship, praised the Essay 
extravagantly. Soon enough Pope, who had meanwhile 
published a number of minor poems under his own name 
as a tactical diversion, revealed himself; but by this time 
the praise which the poem had received on its own merits 
had already established its reputation and boosted its sales, 
even on the continent. 

It was from the continent, at length, that the first 
serious objections to the work arrived. A certain Dr. Jean 
Pierre de Crousaz, a Swiss Protestant professor of logic and 
divinity and a zealous foe of both Leibniz and Bayle, had 
read the Essay and, thinking to recognize in it the 
doctrines of Leibniz, put forth a withering critique in a 
publication of 1737, Examen de I'essai de M. Pope sur 
l'homme. Pope, who up to that time had had to deal mainly 
with the carping of the duller wits of England, whom he 
regularly bested, seems to have been taken aback by this 
salvo from the Alps and somewhat frightened, especially 
since it was also pointed out to him at the time that, indeed, 
some of the doctrine in the Essay on Man, strongly 
influenced by the rising Deism of the period, would also 
doubtless be condemned as heretical by his own Catholic 
church. William Warburton, a leading English deist who 
would twenty years later become Bishop of Gloucester, 
sprang to Pope's defense and thereby gained his undying 
friendship (not an easy thing to gain, said Pope's 
numerous detractors); but de Crousaz's attack became the 
pin-prick that began a continuing deflation of the esteem 
in which the Essay's doctrine had at first been held. Even 
Dr. Johnson, who had initially come to its defense, started 
examining it more critically and changed his mind. We 
now know that he eventually came to feel strongly enough 
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about it to undertake the English translation of de Crousaz's 
Examen, which appeared anonymously in 1739.” Johnson 
expressed his judgment of the work in one of his famous 
aphorisms: "Never were penury of knowledge and 
vulgarity of sentiment so happily disguised," but it took 
him until his treatment of Pope in Lives of the English 
Poets (1781) to attack the Essay frontally. 

From almost the beginning, then, The Essay on Man 
has occupied a strange and paradoxical place in the history 
of literature and thought. Widely assumed to be a classic 
statement of Enlightenment sensibility, with its pervasive 
optimism and deism, it was nonetheless rejected and even 
scoffed at by the leading figures of the mature 
Enlightenment. From their attacks on the validity of its 
ideas the poem has never really recovered. To be fair 
about it, one must admit that there continued to be 
admirers and defenders. No less a philosopher than 
Immanuel Kant held it in high esteem and delighted to 
quote it in his conversation. That luminary of the Scottish 
Enlightenment, Dugald Stewart, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Edinburgh and an early contributor to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, pronounced it, "the noblest 
specimen of philosophical poetry which our language 
affords." But the statement of Prof. James Booth of Hull 
can be cited as representative of current opinion: 


Pope expounds the medieval and Renaissance concept 
of a "chain of being," with its primitive blend of 
theology and natural philosophy, and reconciles it 
uneasily with the modern empirical science of Sir 
Isaac Newton. ... Today Pope's facile blend of 
science and religion appears spiritually trivial in 
comparison with both the "atheist" Deism of a 
Rochester, and the sense of original sin of an 


‘* That Dr. Johnson was in fact the anonymous translator has been 
established beyond much doubt in an article by Allen T. Hazen and 
E. L. McAdam, Jr.,Yale University Library Gazette X (1936), 45-51. 
'* Quoted in Margaret Drabble, ed., The Oxford Companion to 
English Literature (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1985), 326, 
from Stewart's Active and Moral Powers (Edinburgh, 1838). 
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orthodox Christian such as Jonathan Swift.""‘ 


And earlier Harvard's George Sherburn had been kinder, 
but no less incisive: 


Pope was trying to build a rational or empirical 
system of ethics independent of metaphysics or 
religion, but without denying the latter. No one has 
ever been competent to achieve this feat, and Pope 
was far from competent.’* 


Granting that there is little or no originality to any 
of the ideas in the Essay on Man, it is still far from clear 
exactly when, where, and how Pope imbibed the particular 
strain of philosophical optimism which the work 
expresses. It was once assumed that the sources were 
Bolingbroke, to whom the work was dedicated, and possibly 
Shaftesbury, both friends of Pope and influences on him 
in other matters. But in fact an examination of the works 
of both these authors has failed to turn up traces of the 
vulgarized Leibnizian doctrine which the Essay on Man 
propounds.” 

What has never been disputed about the Essay, 
however, is the consummate artistry of its verse, which 
shows Pope at the height of his powers of elegance, 
conciseness, and precision. It is certainly the technical 
accomplishment of the verse which, as Dr. Johnson 
suggested, allowed the argument of the Essay to pass for 


‘* In Marion Wynne-Davies, ed., The Prentice Hall Guide to English 
Literature (New York: Prentice Hall, 1990), 503. 

** In Albert C. Baugh, ed., A Literary History of England (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948), 929. 

‘© Thus M. A. Stewart in his article on Bolingbroke in The Oxford 
Companion, 115: "It has often been supposed that Pope's An Essay 
on Man _ (1734) was inspired by Bolingbroke's philosophical 
writings, but the influence seems to have been more personal than 
philosophical; the Renaissance Platonism which informs Pope's 
‘Essay’ has no parallel in Bolingbroke's fragmentary philosophical 
works." We might add that Shaftesbury's Lockean frame of mind 
would also have been unlikely to find the doctrines of Leibniz 
congenial. 
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wisdom among those who were more fastidious in their 
literary than in their philosophical and theological taste. 
In this respect the Essay on Man reminds one a bit of 
Mozart's Magic Flute, another work in which technical 
mastery of a medium diverts one's attention from the 
absurdity of the Masonic mumbo-jumbo and the banality of 
the ideas. Indeed, reflection discloses that Pope has a great 
deal in common with Mozart: both were gifted children 
who never entirely adjusted to adult life, and both excited 
in their contemporaries a peculiar blend of unrestrained 
enthusiasm and unquenchable envy. But above all the 
works of both convey a similar impression of 
"inevitability," as though what they wrote had somehow 
always existed in an ideal realm and had merely been 
waiting for a human instrument to give it terrestrial 
existence. When they were at their best (and in both cases 
this was a great deal of the time), their intuitive mastery of 
form meant that neither wrote a word or note too many or 
too few. 

It is through a consideration of the verse and of its 
particular virtues that we can begin to see why this article 
has included Pope in a discussion of the Baroque. The 
balance and symmetry of his style has often been cited as 
evidence of his "neo-classicism," and this is in a sense, of 
course, quite valid. But we must remember that the latest 
phase of the French Baroque was also severely neo- 
classical, and that it was precisely this strain of 
continental literary and artistic culture, brought over at 
the Restoration, patronized by the court, and promoted by 
Dryden, Wren, and many of the original Fellows of the 
Royal Society, which had the greatest direct influence in 
England. More important still, however, is that we note 
how, in Pope, this balance and symmetry are achieved: 
through antithesis, that is, through that characteristically 
Baroque effort to hold opposing elements of thought and 
feeling locked in a dynamic tension that, in refusing to 
resolve this tension in favor of either term, challenges the 
mind, not to move beyond it into some kind of synthesis, 
but to live with and even relish the tension itself. 

Just as in earlier days the sonnet form, which could 
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pit the tone and burden of the octave against those of the 
sestet, had proven to be a form inherently attractive to the 
intense and dramatic conflicts of the Baroque mind, so too 
the form itself of the heroic couplet, in which one line of 
the pair is balanced against the other and each line can be 
balanced within itself around the strong medial caesura, 
was inherently capable of being the perfect medium for 
the expression of a later variant of that same Baroque 
sensibility. Consider the structure of these famous lines 
from the Essay on Man: 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise and rudely great: 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 

With too much weakness for the stoic's pride, 

He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err; 

Alike in ignorance, in reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little, or too much: 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confused; 

Still by himself abused, or disabused; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled: 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 
(Epistle II, 1-18) 


The first two lines of this passage, the best known in 
the poem (and perhaps the best known in all of Pope), are, 
in some respects, the least interesting; and, significantly 
perhaps, they are the only lines completely devoid of 
antithesis. The limitation they urge on the range of 
human investigation was a function of the Lockeanism 
which the poet had absorbed from consorting and 
corresponding with his friends Bolingbroke and 
Shaftesbury. It was hardly compatible, actually, with the 
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Leibnizian rationalism of the passages which address the 
problem of evil; but Pope did not seem aware of this. Both 
currents of thought were among the several intellectual 
breezes blowing across the early eighteenth-century 
landscape, and Pope had indiscriminately inhaled plentiful 
lungfulls of them all. But in the lines which follow, in 
which he explores the implications of man's "middle state," 
both the poetry and the thought rise together to a higher 
plane of eloquence and of interest; and these lines are 
marked throughout by antithesis, at times so thick and 
intense that even the halves of the half-lines are balanced 
within themselves according to the pattern of opposition. 
Consider "Born but to die, and reasoning but to err," which 
occurs in line 10, precisely at the middle of the passage 
(allowing for the fact that the set of eighteen lines can 
only be divided evenly, into two subsets of nine), as though 
it were a kind of pinnacle or climax. And of course it is: 
the intensity of the antithetical expression has been 
building gradually all through the first nine lines, where 
the pattern, though not mechanically consistent (Pope, 
recognizing the mechanistic tendency of his form, is 
always alert to resist it), move generally from antithetical 
balances between whole lines (5 against 6), to balances 
within lines (7,8,9), though these are interestingly 
asymmetrical. And after the climax of line 10, the pattern 
of antithesis is maintained at what we might call just one 
notch lower in intensity. The balance is never again 
within the half lines, but now consistently between them, 
and now with a regularity and perfect symmetry which 
contributes a little something to their force, until in line 
18, which breaks this pattern, there occurs a secondary 
climax that perfectly rounds off the idea. 

We can seem more clearly now, perhaps, how Pope 
lived mentally on the cusp of the new age and was not 
exactly, as he is often represented, the finest flower in the 
high summer of the English Enlightenment. The drama 
and the energy that these lines generate we should now be 
able to recognize as quintessentially Baroque qualities. 
And we should recognize too the presence in them of those 
coexistent feelings of anguish and affirmation which we 
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have cited as hallmarks of the Baroque frame of mind. In 
the first installment of this article’ we asserted, "these 
dualities appeared in heightened form because underlying 
them all was a more fundamental opposition: that between 
certainty and doubt. ... [T]he doubt... affected every 
form of certitude, from whatever source derived." Now 
note the reiteration of the word "doubt" in lines 7, 8, and 9 
of the passage we have just examined. In their own way, 
these lines of Pope, however "Augustan" they might 
customarily be thought to sound, are just as racked by 
doubt and charged with a dynamic tension of attitudes as 
any of Donne's "metaphysical" paradoxes. 

Indeed, "wit," though its meaning had certainly 
evolved superficially in the century which intervened 
between the two poets' careers, had nonetheless, as we can 
see from its display in the passage just examined, also 
maintained some identity in its underlying meaning. 
These lines, and many of those that follow, are as 
anguished as anything in Donne; but Pope, like 
Shakespeare, has suffered from the school teachers, who 
have loved to quote glowing passages out of context, much 
in the way that they have made students memorize 
Polonius's "to thine own self be true" speech from Hamlet 
I, iii, as though it were merely a wonderful compendium of 
sound advice.“ Take the lines which immediately succeed 
those we have been dealing with: 


Go, wondrous creature! mount where science guides, 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides; 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 
Correct old time, and regulate the sun... 

(Epistle II, 19-22) 


'’ Text and Context I: 7 (April, 1997), 705. 

'* Pope is also, by the way, second only to Shakespeare in frequency 
of casual quotation. Phrases like "fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread" or "hope springs eternal" have become such common- 
places that the people who use them often have no sense that they 
are quoting from anyone in particular. I have even heard both these 
phrases credited to the Bible! 
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... and so on, through "giddy priests that imitate the sun," 
who give us a clue, if we are alert, to where we are 
heading, and finally to this thudding conclusion: "Then 
drop into thyself, and be a fool!" (Il, 30) What starts out 
sounding like a ringing endorsement of the 
Enlightenment and all its works and all its pomps turns 
out, in the end, to be the exact opposite. And immediately 
thereafter, the same man who in 1730 had written the 
famous epitaph: 


Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night: 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was light. 


could write the following in 1733: 


Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature's law, 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And showed a Newton as we show an ape. 
(Epistle II, 31-34) 


It is certainly not that Pope's attitude toward Newton had 
meanwhile changed, but that he could entertain both 
views of Newton's greatness — indeed, two views of 
humanity and its greatness — simultaneously and in 
tension with one another. 

Having seen thusfar how Pope partook as much of 
the Baroque sensibility, which was passing, as he did of 
that of the Age of Reason, which was really still only 
dawning, it should come as no surprise to us that he was 
drawn into involvement with the grandiose Baroque 
project of theodicy, and out of typically Baroque motives: 
the unwillingness to let go belief in the beneficent and 
providential Christian God, even in an age which was 
finding increasing difficulty in thinking of him as an 
active historical presence. It is said that Pope was 
embarrassed when the extent of his Deism was pointed out 
to him,” but this should not surprise us. Deism was diffused 
in the air he breathed. He was only half-consciously a 


'? Prentice Hall Guide, 503. 
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Deist; consciously, he was a Catholic, and he had been 
willing to suffer all his life from the social and political 
disabilities which his adherence to the old religion 
brought upon him. This loyalty to orthodox religion, deep 
down in that region of his being to which the air he 
breathed did not really penetrate, was what he had deeply 
in common with Leibniz, in whatever diluted form he may 
have encountered him. It was what he had in common 
with most of the great figures of the Baroque, including 
Milton. Small wonder, then, that in planning his 
crowning achievement, he should have chosen to devote a 
great part of it to joining himself to their effort. 

The most successful poetry in our language from the 
Restoration forward to the Pre-Romantics was so 
consistently written in the mode of Dryden that we have 
forgotten what a strong influence Milton was. In general, 
that influence was unfortunate, as Eliot pointed out, and 
because of the unrelieved mediocrity of the poets on whom 
this influence was greatest in the eighteenth century, we 
tend to forget that this Miltonic strain even existed. ® But 
Milton was much on Pope's mind. The mere fact that he 
had chosen the style of Dryden as his model did not mean 
that he was blind to the genius of Paradise Lost. And if the 
style and the subject matter of that great poem were no 
longer live options for Pope, its thematic project could still 
seem to him as though it were a piece of unfinished 
business. For in the meantime the concrete, narrative 
approach to theodicy had come no longer to seem 
convincing; it had given way to the abstract, speculative 
approach. But the problem of theodicy remained, and it 


*° Most of the longer histories of English literature give some notice 
to these poets, at least enough to remind us that they existed. They 
are treated in Baugh in two places, under "Decay of the Genres," 
898-901, and under "Metrical Tendencies," 913-914. See also 
Kenneth Hopkins, English Poetry: A Short History (Carbondale and 
Edwardsville: Southern Illinois University Press, 1969), 193-204, 
and 225-234. Hopkins's comment on a passage from Somerville's 
The Chace is worth quoting: "With this, we see how far Milton's 
blank verse has come since Paradise Lost, and what it has lost on 
the way" (232). 
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exerted a tremendous appeal to what was Baroque in Pope's 
sensibility. And so, opening Epistle I of his Essay on Man 
in the epic manner, he first invokes his muse 
(Bolingbroke), introduces his subject (man), and then 
proposes his theme, which is, not surprisingly, to 
"vindicate the ways of God to man" (Epistle I, 16). 

The changes Pope chose to make in the wording of 
Milton's phrase point clearly in the direction of the 
greater abstractness of the manner in which Pope will 
undertake to accomplish essentially the same purpose as 
Milton. "Vindicate" is a newer and more narrowly applied 
term than "justify," one step further away from everyday 
usage; but more important still is that, whereas Milton was 
concerned with concrete, historical, and hence plural 
"men," Pope will operate on the level of the human species 
as a whole — the abstract, and hence singular, "man." 

But if Pope's method and doctrine will be closer to 
Leibniz, his apparent lack of direct contact with that 
philosopher will also help to create a distance from him 
and lead to.a certain coarsening of the borrowed ideas. 
Some of this is the result also of the simple fact that Pope is 
not a philosopher and must keep his exploration of 
concepts within the bounds established by the structural, 
aesthetic demands of his poem. This is always a problem 
for "philosophical" poetry, in which the artistic and the 
purely intellectual requirements cannot always both be 
equally well satisfied; and it is a problem great enough to 
have led many writers and critics to conclude that poetry 
which is explicitly "philosophical," that is, essentially 
expository in intent, is not possible. 

A part of the coarsening is also, however, the result 
of the admixture of commonly received pieties. Leibniz, 
for example, never questions the propriety of human 
inquiry into the problem of evil. For him, as a 
philosopher, mankind's charter to engage in such inquiry 
would seem implicit in our rational endowment itself. But 
Pope, at the very start of his exploration of the theme, 
cannot resist delivering a humbling lecture redolent of 
pulpit oratory: 
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Presumptuous man! the reason woulds't thou find 

Why formed so weak, so little, and so blind? 

First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 

Why formed no weaker, blinder, and no less? 
(Epistle I, 35-38) 


Another instance of the way in which Pope dilutes 
the methodic rigor of the Liebnizian argument with less 
philosophically sophisticated ideas which he had absorbed 
from the general culture is his treatment of the notion of 
the "Great Chain of Being." Lovejoy, as we have mentioned 
in a note, thought he discerned it in Leibniz. But Lovejoy 
was engaged in the business of tracing the history of this 
idea, which he claimed was key to Western civilization, and 
so would have been inclined to find it in as many places as 
possible. Diogenes Allen, by contrast, who was a Leibniz 
scholar, could make a vigorous case that the concept of the 
"Great Chain," was nowhere explicitly present in the text 
of the Theodicy for the very good reason that it was, in its 
usual form,-a concept too primitive for Leibniz to have 
found useful.” But there is no question that it is present in 
An Essay on Man, that it is introduced as early as possible 
(Epistle I, 33), and that it reappears regularly throughout. 
For Pope it was not too primitive a conception; rather, it 
was a poetically effective image and gave him another way 
of bolstering his argument with an already prevalent 
popular notion. 

Likewise, Pope introduces nearly all the central 
concepts over which Descartes, Leibniz, and others in the 
continental Rationalist tradition had labored so intensively 
as quickly and as casually as he can. The "best of all 
possible worlds," for example, gets bundled in clothed as a 
hypothesis, but as a hypothesis whose validity is 
immediately assumed and never questioned or critically 
tested: 


Of systems possible, if 'tis confessed 
That wisdom infinite must form the best... 
(Epistle I, 43-44) 


71 See above, 13 fn. 
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but which is rather linked immediately to the idea of the 
Great Chain: 


Where all must fall or not coherent be, 
And all that rises, rise in due degree; 
Then, in the scale of reasoning life, 'tis plain, 
There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man. 
! (Epistle I, 45-48) 


In the same way, the idea that particular imperfections 
and injustices serve a greater, universal justice and 
perfection which only an infinite mind can apprehend, 
and that a single event may, in this universal perspective, 
achieve a multiplicity of ends, is introduced summarily and 
without exploration: 


Respecting man, whatever wrong we call, 
May, must be right, as relative to all. 
In human works, though labored on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain; 
In God's, one single can its end produce; 
Yet serves to second too some other use. 
So man, who here seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal; 
'Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 

(Epistle I, 51-60)”? 


We should not blame Pope for these shifts of 
emphasis away from the pure doctrine of the philosophers 
or for his less careful manner of proceeding. Descartes 
and Leibniz carefully shaped their arguments in ways that 
served their interests as philosophers; Pope could only 
craft his in a way that served his interests as a poet. If, as 
a result, the quality of the thought suffered, the quality of 
the expression gained; however harsh one wishes to be in 
evaluating Pope's ideas, it would be impossible not to 


** For a keener appreciation of the differences in the "texture" of 
the thought, compare this passage directly to those from Descartes, 
pages 900- 901, and from Leibniz, pages 902-906, above. 
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concede that a reading of the Essay is a great deal more 
pleasurable than a reading of the Theodicy. 

The tendency in Pope to sacrifice philosophical 
precision and nuance of thought to effectiveness of poetic 
expression culminates in those apodictic final lines (289- 
294) of Epistle I: 


All Nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good: 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 


Or, as Voltaire's Dr. Pangloss would have put it: "All is for 
the best in this best of all possible worlds." The clever 
philosophe has made a dozen generations laugh whenever 
Pangloss utters this or similar lines. Perhaps we can come 
to understand a great deal about Pope, about "philosophical 
poetry," and about the spirit of the Baroque if we ask 
ourselves why nobody laughs when Pope, in an even 
balder form, gives utterance to the same idea. 


The liddleboro Gasette 


Serving Middleboro and Lakeville since 1852 


148 West Grove Street, P. O. Box 551 
Middleboro, MA 02346 
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| it Books on Trial 


How the "New Comedy" 
Was Full of the Dickens 
(and vice-versa) 


Dickens and the Comedy of Humors 


by Northrup Frye 
New York: Chelsea House, 1987. 


Charles Dickens (1812-1870), the eldest son of a 
father imprisoned for debt, moved through an eventful 
career from a menial job manufacturing boot-black to the 
status of the preeminent English novelist of the mid- 
nineteenth century. Along the way, he held positions as a 
clerk in an attorney's office and as a reporter for the 
Morning Chronicle; but he finally came into his own asa 
writer only with the serial publication, beginning in 
December, 1833, of a series of descriptive sketches under 
the pseudonym "Boz." In 1836, Dickens married Catherine 
Hogarth and began publishing The Pickwick Papers in 
monthly installments. These catapulted him into fame and 
provided him with something like a regular income. 
Thereafter Dickens maintained his fame with a constant 
stream of novels. Aside from writing these, he edited some 
popular periodicals, including Household Words and All 
the Year Round, and wrote two travel books, American 
Notes and Pictures from Italy. 


Dickens had always shown a strong social concern, 
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in charities and constantly lent his weight to efforts for 
social reforms. In 1842, he had even lectured in America 
in opposition to slavery. Meanwhile, Dickens initiated the 
practice of giving public readings and found the time to 
manage a theatrical company. But even with all of this 
activity and professional success, his private life remained 
filled with unhappiness. He and his wife separated in 1858, 
after more than twenty years of marriage and the birth of 
ten children. 

The hardships of his early life and the misfortunes 
of his married life might be expected to have given 
Dickens's work a melancholy or pessimistic cast. In fact, 
nearly the opposite was the case; his work, suffused with a 
certain optimism and a great deal of humor, is basically 
comedic, and often very funny. 

In his Dickens and the Comedy of Humors, the 
distinguished Canadian literary critic Northrup Frye 
explains how Dickens used a structure called "The New 
Comedy." This system had also been used by Ben Jonson, 


whom Dickens very much admired. In the New Comedy 


the main action is the collision of two kinds of society 
called the "genial" and the "obstructing" societies. The 
genial society is centered on the love between the hero 
and the heroine. The obstructing society is centered on 
the characters who are trying to obstruct their love. For 
most of the novel, the obstructing society is in power, but 
in the end there is a twist of fate that casts the genial 
society into power. This results in the happy ending. The 
most frequent twist is that one of the characters turns out 
to be of a better social status than was originally thought. 
This theme of mysterious parentage was used to a great 
extent in late Greek romances. 

Dickens was very conventional in his handling of 
the New Comedy plot. He included all the stock devices: 
laws, Oaths, compacts, witnesses, ordeals. All of Dickens's 
novels were comedies in the classical sense; hence, in 
Dickens's novels the death of the central character is not 
tragic. For example, when Sidney Carton sacrifices 
himself in A Tale of Two Cities, it is not tragic because he is 
without any other function. The emphasis at the end of a 
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Dickens novel is not usually given to the forming of a new 
society around the marriage of the hero or heroine, but 
instead to the maturing or enlightenment of the hero. 
This process may detach him from the marriage or from 
full participation in the congenial group. When there is 
mystery in a Dickens novel, it is very different from those 
in the mystery novels of today. Today the mystery is 
usually surrounding the death of a person. In Dickens's 
novels we usually see the murder; or, if not, the suspense is 
artificial. But the mystery in Dickens more often 
surrounds the birth of a character. 

The emergence of the congenial society as the 
winner at the conclusion of the story is usually presented 
in the traditional New Comedy forms of festivity. Such an 
ending may include several marriages, the dispensing of 
money, or the sharing of great quantities of food. These 
features remained unchanged since ancient Greek times. 

Frye points out that the famous sentimentality of 
Dickens is largely confined to demonstrations of family 
affection, and is particularly evident in certain set scenes 
that immediately precede the denouement, where the 
affection of brother and sister, father and daughter, or — 
more rarely — mother and son is the main theme. These 
relationships are usually innocent in the Victorian sense 
of not involving sexuality. If they seem to be a bit 
emotionally overcharged, that is because they contribute 
to and anticipate the final triumph of the genial society at 
the end of the story. 

The action of a comedy moves a character toward an 
identity which is usually a social identity. In Dickens the 
family, or a group analogous to a family, is the key to social 
identity. There are often three sets of parents in a Dickens 
novel. The first set is the actual parents; they are usually 
dead, or dying as the novel begins, or emerge only at the 
end. In any case, they are not present for most of the 
story. The second set of parents are the parental figures of 
the obstructing society; they are descended from the cruel 
step-parents of the fairy tales. They can be foolish, but 
more commonly they are cruel. The final set of parents 
are protective people in the genial society who take on 
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responsibility for the central character. 
Frye observes: 


Most of the people whom move across the pages of 
Dickens are neither realistic portraits nor 
caricatures, so far as the term implies only a 
slightly different approach to realist portraiture. 
They are humors, like the characters in Ben Jonson, 
who formulated the principle that humors were the 
appropriate characters for a New Comedy plot. 

(75) 


The "humor" is a character who is always identified with a 
characteristic , such as being a miser or a parasite. The 
humor is obsessed by whatever makes him a humor. This 
is what the New Comedy could exploit. When we see 
someone so obsessed, someone who is "bound to an 
invariable ritual," as Frye puts it, we can not help feeling 
superior to him, and that is our chief source of laughter. 
The role of the humor is important, not just because he is 
funny, but also because his obsession is "the feature that 
creates the conditions of the action and the opposition of 
the two societies" (76). Sometimes the humor's obsessive 
behavior is meant to imply that the character is just an 
inanimate object with someone else pulling the strings. 

Frye points out that in Dickens there are humors in 
both the genial and the obstructing societies. There are 
also many different types of humors, generous and lovable 
humors as well as absurd or sinister. The humors have 
different roles, depending on which society they are 
affiliated with. The humors in the genial society tend to 
diversify it with amiable and harmless eccentricities. The 
humors in the obstructing society tend to help build up 
that society with all its false standards and values. 

The humors are usually "good" if they are on the 
side of the genial society and "bad" if on the side of the 
obstructing society. Frye notes that Dickens tends to 
arrange his humors in "moral pairs," although the 
characters paired may not occur in the same book. An 
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example of this "moral pairing" is that of the saintly Jew in 
Our Mutual Friend with the evil Jew in Oliver Twist. If the 
characters change sides, they may undergo a 
metamorphosis. The commonest form of this 
metamorphosis, and the most traditional one, is the release 
of the humor from his obsession at the end of the story. 
Through experience gained in the course of the story, the 
humor is able to break through his besetting fault. 

Dickens even portrays structures in society after 
the model of the humors. Frye maintains that the law is 
portrayed in Bleak House as a kind of "social vampire" 
sucking out family secrets or draining off money through 
endless shifts and evasions. It is portrayed, not as an 
instrument of society, but rather as a self-perpetuating 
social parasite. Education is also presented in this manner: 
it is shown as a force-feeding racket in the "fact" school of 
Hard Times, and as a sadistic racket which relieves parents 
of the unwelcome burden of their offspring in Nicholas 
Nickelby. 

"The obstructing society in Dickens has two main 
characteristics," writes Frye, "it is parasitic and it is 
pedantic." It is parasitic in the sense of setting up false 
values and loyalties which destroy the freedom of those 
who accept them, as well as tyrannizing over many of 
those who do not. "As for its pedantry, it is traditional to 
the New Comedy to set up a pragmatic standard, based on 
experience, as a norm, and to contrast it with the 
theoretical approaches to life typical of humors who. 
cannot escape from their reflex responses" (86). 

In Dickens and the Comedy of Humors, Northrup 
Frye offers valuable insights into the workings of 
character and plot in the whole body of the novelist’s work 
and establishes the roots of his technique in some of the 
very oldest literary traditions of the Western world. 


Adapted from a research paper by Jennifer Petrillo. 
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La Créme de la Cram 


The Best Test Preparation for the 
Advanced Placement Examination in 


English Literature and Composition 
by Pauline Beard, Ph.D., Robert Liftig, Ed.D., et al. 


Piscataway, New Jersey: Research & Education Association, 1996. 
348 pages. $16.95. 


If practice makes perfect, then every student who 
obtains a copy of the Research and Education Association's 
Best Test Preparation for the Advanced Placement 
Examination in Literature and Composition should score a 
five on the actual examination. This excellent study guide 
contains six full-length tests, each of which could pass as 
an actual Educational Testing Service-produced exam to the 
untrained eye. Students who take the practice tests under 
exam-like conditions (completing the multiple choice and 
essay questions in the allotted time in a quiet atmosphere), 
who attempt to learn from their mistakes by checking 
their responses against the answers provided to the 
multiple choice sections and reading the detailed 
explanations for each question, and who compare their 
essays with the samples given are bound to be better 
prepared for the examination. Students will further 
increase their chances for success if they take the six tests 
over the suggested six-week time period and supplement 
their studies with reviews of classroom material relating to 
the exam. 

The first one hundred and ten pages of this guide 
contain comprehensive reviews of the technicalities of the 
various forms of prose, poetry, and drama (each of which 
constitutes its own chapter), and a fourth chapter 
provides tips for writing essays. Much of the material in 
these reviews is of the most basic sort; if a student does not 
already have a firm grasp of this subject matter before 
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reading about it in this study guide, he will be in for a long 
three hours when the test day arrives. But those who read 
these four chapters should find some of the hints and items 
provided for study helpful. Students will benefit no matter 
how they use The Best Test Preparation. 

Among the most helpful sections in the first four 
chapters is a review of the various forms of verse, rhyme, 
and meter. Covering a wide range of material in just three 
and a half pages, this subchapter even reacquaints 
students with the lesser known foot arrangements of the 
anapest, trochee, and dactyl. Within the chapter on poetry 
is a list of twenty figures of speech/ poetic devices. There 
is always at least one question on the A.P. examination that 
tests the student's knowledge of such terms, and the ones 
singled out in this book appear frequently on the exam (or 
so the editors claim). Another informative subchapter 
addresses types of poetry, even obscure kinds. For 
example, from reading this section, the reader will 
discover that there is a precise term for poems written to 
the dawn or about lovers at dawn. (I do not want readers of 
this review to die of suspense over the summer or to shell 
out $16.95 just because they are not familiar with this 
esoteric word, so I'll be a sport and reveal it. Such poems 
are called "aubades.") 

Also within the poetry chapter are sample essays 
and tips on how to write prize-winning essays to questions 
based on works of poetry. After each poem (there are five 
in all) is a question that, with occasional variations, asks 
what the leading idea or theme of the poem is and how the 
idea is conveyed through the use of the various resources 
of poetry, including devices of sound, figures of speech, 
allusion, and "persona" (attitude, tone, point of view, etc.). 
In addition to providing students with an understanding of 
what it takes to earn a nine (the highest possible score) on 
an exam essay, the editors offer comments and suggestions 
on how to attack the questions. They suggest getting to the 
point as quickly as possible when addressing the rhyme 
scheme and meter of poems, recommending careful 
analysis of the poem's form because it helps one to arrive 
at an interpretation. When dealing with a complex poem, 
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they recommend taking the meaning line by line, 
commenting on the language as one goes. Students may 
have had such strategies and advice imparted to them in 
their courses, but they can only benefit from having this 
information reinforced. 

While there are sample essay answers to questions 
based on passages of dramatic work, as well as suggestions 
on how to improve one's responses to these questions (the 
same basic format as the sample questions and essays in 
the chapter on poetry), the chapters on prose, drama and 
theater, and writing an essay are each constituted 
primarily of subject matter that has been featured 
prominently in every high school senior's English 
curriculum over the years (or at least it was in mine). 
Some of the material included in these three chapters is 
almost common sense, like the grammar and punctuation 
review. However, students who feel they need to brush up 
on a certain area of language or composition should find 
the review in these chapters sufficient. 

As has been mentioned earlier, the portion of The 
Best Test Preparation which students will profit from most 
is the six practice tests. The editors made painstaking 
efforts to create practice exams which have more than 
merely passing resemblances to the actual exams, and they 
succeeded admirably. There is very little in these tests 
which lends itself to criticism. Like the questions on the 
actual exam, the multiple choice questions on the sample 
tests all contain subtle nuances which only a perceptive 
eye will be able to discern. Students will probably find it 
easier to complete the multiple choice section on the real 
test after taking these practice exams, since the test-taker 
is given sixty minutes to finish sixty questions in the 
practices, while on the actual exam, he has the same 
amount of time to complete seven fewer questions. The 
essay segment of each of the guide's tests includes one 
question related to a prose passage, one related to a 
selection of poetry, and one based on a work (usually a 
novel) which the student has read already - the same 
arrangement that appears on actual exams. With one 
exception, the eighteen essay questions are all very 
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similar to the kinds of questions which appear on the 
exam. They are challenging and demand that students be 
able to analyze the given literary passages critically as 
well as to synthesize ideas quickly so they can write a 
cohesive essay. The sole exception is a question based upon 
a three-page passage of prose in which Oliver Goldsmith 
discusses two kinds of comedy (neither of them being 
slapstick). Unless the test-taker has been well-versed in 
the views of comedy of various eighteenth century 
literary figures, he will more than likely find it a bit 
unreasonable to write an adequate response in forty 
minutes. 

There is litth more a review guide could possibly 
contain that is not already in The Best Test Preparation. 
The practice exams will indisputably help students, as will 
the tips and review sections provided in the first four 
chapters. As if these selling points were not fetching 
enough, the guide also contains six sets of blank ovals for 
students to fill in when completing the practice multiple 
choice questions, thus saving them the aggravation of 
locating elusive pieces of scrap paper. Now is there 
anyone who still doubts the superiority of The Best Test 
Preparation ? 

Ian Murphy 


Crisp a) 
Italian Cuisine & Catering 


Route 18, 136 Broad St. 
“At the Tracks” 
Bridgewater, MA 02324 
Tel. (508) 697-6733 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: 


Ode 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM 
RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 


The child is father to the Man 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore — 
Turn whereso'er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


2 
The Rainbow comes and goes, 10 
And lovely is the Rose, 
The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare, 
Water on a Starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where'er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 


3 
Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 20 

As to the tabor's sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 

And I again am strong: 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong; 


I hear the Echoes through the mountain throng, 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 30 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday — 
Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd-boy! 


4 
Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival, 40 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fullness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 
O evil day! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May morning, 
And the Children are culling 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother's arm — 50 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 
— But there's a Tree, of many, one, 
A single Field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone: 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat: 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 


5 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 60 
Hath elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
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But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy 

But he 

Beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
And sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 


6 
Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother's mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace when he came. 


Fi 
Behold the Child among his newborn blisses, 
A six-years' Darling of a pigmy size! 
See, where 'mid work of his own hands he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother's kisses, 
With light upon him from his father's eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral; 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song; 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
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And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part; 
Filling from time to time his "humorous stage" 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage; 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 


8 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 

Thy Soul's immensity; 
Thou blest Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deep, 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind — 

Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o'er a Slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by; 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on they being's height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 


O'% 

O joy! that in our embers 

Is something that doth live, 

That nature yet remembers 

What was So fugitive! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 


With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast — 
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Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
_ Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised; 
But for those first affections, 150 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truth that wake, 
To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 160 
Nor all this is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 
Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty water rolling evermore. 


10 

Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 170 

And let the young Lambs bound 

As to the tabor's sound! 
We in thought will join your throng, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts today 

Feel the gladness of the May! 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now forever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
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Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower; 180 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 
In the faith that looks through death 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


14 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves! : 190 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel you might; 
I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the Brooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they; 
The innocent brightness of a newborn Day 

Is lovely yet; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality; 200 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we life, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: 


Dejection: An Ode 


Late, late yestreen I saw the new Moon, 
With the old Moon in her arms; 
And I fear, I fear, my master dear, 
We shall have a deadly storm. 
Ballad of Sir Patrick Spence 


1 
Well! If the bard was weather-wise, who made 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, 
This night, so tranquil now, will not go hence 
Unroused by winds, that ply a busier trade 
That those which mold yon cloud in lazy flakes, 
Or the dull sobbing draft, that moans and rakes 
Upon the strings of this Aeolian lute, 
Which better far were mute. 
For lo! the New-moon winter-bright! 
And overspread with phantom light, 10 
(With swimming phantom light o'erspread 
But rimmed and circled by a silver thread) 
I see the old Moon in her lap, foretelling 
The coming-on of rain and squally blast. 
And oh! that even now the gust were swelling, 
And the slant night shower driving loud and fast! 
Those sounds which oft have raised me, whilst they awed, 
And sent my soul abroad, 
Might now perhaps their wonted impulse give, 
Might startle this dull pain, and make it move and live! 20 


2 
A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief, 
In word, or sigh, or tear — 
O Lady! in this wan and heartless mood, 
To other thoughts by yonder throstle wooed, 
All this long even, so balmy and serene, 
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Have I been gazing on the western sky, 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green: 
And still I gaze — and with how blank an eye! 30 
And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 
That give away their motion to the stars; 
Those stars, that glide behind them or between, 
Now sparkling, now bedimmed, but always seen: 
Yon crescent Moon, as fixed as if it grew 
In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue; 
I see them all so excellently fair, 
I see, not feel, how beautiful they are! 


3 
My genial spirits fail; 
And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast? 40 
It were a vain endeavor, 
Thought I should gaze forever 
On that green light that lingers in the west: 
I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 


4 

O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live: 
Ours in her wedding garment, our her shroud! 

And would we aught behold, of higher worth, - 50 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the Earth — 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 

A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 


5 
O pure of heart! thou need'st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul my be! 60 
What, and wherein it doth exist, 
This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making power. 
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Joy, virtuous Lady! Joy that ne'er was given, 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 
Life, and Life's effluence, cloud at once and shower, 
Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower 
A new Earth and new Heaven, 
Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud — 70 
Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud — 
We in ourselves rejoice! 
And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 
All colors a suffusion from that light. 


There was a time when, though my path was rough, 
This joy within me dallied with distress, 
And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence Fancy made me dreams of happiness: 
For hope grew round me, like the twining vine, 80 
And fruits, and foliage, not my own, seemed mine. 
But now afflictions bow me down to earth: 
Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth; 
But oh! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 
My shaping spirit of Imagination. 
For not to think of what I needs must feel, 
But to be still and patient, all I can; 
And happly by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man — 90 
This was my sole resource, my only plan: 
Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 


> 
Hence, viper thoughts, that curl about my mind, 
Reality's dark dream! 

I turn from you, and listen to the wind, 

Which long has raved unnoticed. What a scream 
Of agony by torture lengthened out 
That lute sent forth! Thou Wind, that rav'st without, 

Bare crag, or mountain tairn, or blasted tree, 100 
Or pine grove wither woodman never clomb, 
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Or lonely house, long held the witches home, 
Methinks were fitter instruments for thee, 
Mad lutanist! who in this months of showers, 
Of dark-brown gardens, and of peeping flowers, 
Mak'st devils' yule, with worse than wintry song, 
The blossoms, buds, and timorous leaves among. 
Thou actor, perfect in all tragic sounds! 
Thou mighty poet, e'en to frenzy bold! 
What tell'st thou now about? 110 
'Tis of the rushing of a host in rout, 

With groans , of ttampled men, with smarting wounds — 
At once they groan with pain, and shudder with the cold! 
But hush! there is a pause of deepest silence! 

And all that noise, as of a rushing crowd, 

With groans and tremulous shudderings — all is over — 
It tells another tale, with sounds less deep and loud! 
A tale of less affright, 
And tempered with delight, 
As Otway's self had framed the tender lay — 120 
‘Tis of a little child 
Upon a lonesome wild, 
Not far from home, but she hath lost her way: 
And now moans low in bitter grief and fear, 
And now screams loud, and hopes to make her mother hear. 


8 
"Tis midnight, but small thoughts I have of sleep: 
Full seldom may my friend such vigils keep! 
Visit her, gentle Sleep! with wings of healing, 
And may this storm be but a mountain birth, 
May all the star hang bright above her dwelling, 130 
Silent as though they watched the sleeping Earth! 
With light heart may she rise, 
Gay fancy, cheerful eyes, 
Joy lift her spirit, joy attune her voice; 
To her may all things live, from pole to pole, 
Their life the eddying of her living soul! 
O simple spirit, guided from above, 
Dear Lady! friend devoutest of my choice, 
Thus mayest thou ever, evermore rejoice. 
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The Back Pages 


Readings for A. P. English 


TEXT and CONTEXT 


An Advanced Placement 
English Course 


COURSE GUIDE 
1997-1998 


Do. 
A LETTER 
TO THE STUDENT 


When it was decided last 
year that Middleborough High 
School would for the first time offer 
an Advanced Placement English 
course to Seniors, it was not at all 
clear what the precise nature of this 
course would be, who would teach it, 
or how many students would enroll. 
When all these matters were at 
length clarified, it became possible 
to plan the particulars of the course 
in a way which seemed suited to the 


situation and needs of the time and 
place. Now, a year later, the number 
of students enrolled for the course 
has doubled, and the instructor has 
had a year of experience to apply to 
the planning of the second year. 

Unfortunately, the results of 
the Advanced Placement examina- 
tions taken by the members of last 
year's course will not be available 
in time to have any radical effect on 
the planning for next year. But the 
impression seems to be general 
among those who took the examina- 
tion that they did well enough, and 
that the course prepared them for it 
as well as they could have expected 
to be prepared. 

Thusfar, nothing has occur- 
red to convince me that the funda- 
mental form of the course needs to 
be changed. Certainly its principal 
goal has always been clear: to pre- 
pare those qualified and willing to 
take the Advanced Placement Exam- 
ination to pass it with a high enough 
score to gain credit for a semester of 
English at the colleges they plan to 
attend. In some of its sections, this 
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examination presents brief selec- 
tions of prose or poetry, then poses 
a series of multiple-choice inter- 
pretation questions about them. 
The differences among the possible 
answers are sometimes subtle and 
require nuanced and discriminating 
reading of both the passage set for 
interpretation and the question it- 
self. In other sections the examina- 
tion requires the writing of inter- 
pretive and critical essays based 
either on passages provided in the 
examination or on the examinee's 
previous reading. The time allotted 
for the composition of these essays 
seldom exceeds forty-five minutes. 
The examination is designed 
to determine proficiency in certain 
skills and does not presume previ- 
ous familiarity with any specific 
content. The lists of works sug- 
gested as appropriate subjects for 
those essays in which the student is 
asked to draw on the reading he has 
already done are so inclusive that it 
would seem practically impossible 
to have passed through four years of 
English at an American high school 
without having read at least a cou- 
ple of them. Thus, the reading list 
to be set for an Advanced Placement 
English course at any given school 


is left a completely open matter. 


Any genuine college-level readings 
that pose a real intellectual chal- 
lenge would seem to qualify; at one 
nearby high school, in fact, the re- 
quired reading list is composed 
mainly of works by Toni Morrison. 


Ours is rather different. 

There are, then, two primary 
skills demanded by the Advanced 
Placement test: the accurate, critical 
reading of texts and the ability to 
write correct, articulate interpre- 
tive essays upon demand, with little 
or no time for reflection and revi- 
sion. In addition, both parts of the 
test make use of a standard techni- 
cal and critical vocabulary which 
the student is supposed to recognize 
and be able to employ in the essays. 
It follows that the first business of 
Advanced Placement students is to 
acquire these skills. 

Given competent instruction, 
bright high school students could 
probably master the standard criti- 
cal vocabulary and grasp the con- 
cepts it conveys within a couple 
weeks. The habits of perceptive 
reading and fluent critical writing, 
however, can only be developed over 
a longer time and only as the result 
of practice, engagement in challeng- 
ing discussion, and exposure to good 
models and constructive critique. 
One learns to read by readying; one 
learns to write by writing. Of 
course, it helps immensely to have 
one's understanding of what has 
been read focused and refined by 
probing questions and confronted 
with well-reasoned differing opin- 
ions. Similarly, one's writing is 
likely to be better if it proceeds 
from a mind steeped in good authors 
from who it has consciously or un- 
consciously absorbed the secrets of 
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style. But no experience or in- 
struction can be substituted for 
writing, and writing, and writing, 
and then writing some more. 

But writing cannot be done 
in a vacuum. Most of us have mo- 
ments (about which, perhaps, we are 
somewhat embarrassed) when we 
mumble to ourselves in our soli- 
tude. Yet, most of the time, if we 
must talk, we would prefer to talk to 
someone else. The same should rea- 
sonably true of writing: it really 
does need an audience. And the 
critical response of readers to what 
one has written, no less than that of 
hearers to what one has said, must 
be no small part of the process of 
learning to write effectively. 

Merely establishing this 
much, however, did not of itself 
dictate specific answers to all of the 
questions involved in the design of 
an Advanced Placement course for 
Middleborough High School. As al- 
ready mentioned, the choice of the 
literature to be studied in the pro- 
cess of developing the required 
reading and writing competencies 
has intentionally been left open by 
the Educational Testing Service. 

Yet some choice had to be 
made. We could, of course, have 
solved this problem for ourselves 
very quickly by simply adopting an 
attractive commercial textbook 
aimed at higher-level senior Eng- 
lish students. There is no dearth of 
these on the market, and some of 
them are doubtless excellent in 


every way. We could also have done 
what had already been done for the 
senior honors English course here, 
that is, have the teacher choose ma- 
terial according to his own purposes 
and preferences and provide it to 
the students through a combination 
of paperbacks and a "homemade" 
textbook. Seeing that you are deal- 
ing with the same teacher, you 
should not be surprised to learn 
that he made much the same choice. 
To quote from the "Letter to the 
Student" which prefaces the Honors 
Course Guide: 


In the selection of subject 
matter, experience and reflec- 
tion have led me to prefer do- 
ing representative major works 
of moderate length in un- 
abridged versions rather than 
taking the "great square inches 
of art" approach favored by the 
publishers of high school an- 
thologies. The works selected 
will be "representative" in the 
sense that they will embody 
whatever, in the way of style 
and ideas, was most important 
or typical in a given period of 
literary history. 

These works could, however, 
be examined in any number of 
ways, so there still remains the 
problem, after the material it- 
self has been chosen, of settling 
on an approach to its treatment. 
Considering that you will be 
pursuing various courses of 
study in college and heading 
into a great variety of profes- 
sions, it seems to me that the 
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best approach would be one 
which afforded the widest pos- 
sible view. Therefore, I have 
settled on what I call the 
"cultural history" approach — 
one which treats the works to 
be studied as core samplings of 
the general culture taken at 
several critical points in its de- 
velopment. The emphasis will 
be on the ideas, beliefs, and 
spirit of the times as these are 
manifested both directly in the 
subjects and themes of literary 
works and indirectly through 
their stylistic proper-ties. At- 
tention will be given to the re- 
lations of the literature to the 
philosophical, religious, politi- 
cal, social, and economic con- 
texts of their times, as well as 
to analogous developments in 
the other arts. 

In making my decisions 
about both these aspects of the 
course design, I have been in- 
fluenced, I must admit, not 
only by the need to prepare 
you for work at an academical- 
ly respectable college, but also 
by the need to compensate for 
what I perceive as certain defi- 
ciencies frequently encoun- 
tered in college curricula, es- 
pecially where the influence of 
"deconstructionism" and 


"political correctness" is strong. | 


These tend to give short shrift 
to the classics of the Western 
cultural tradition and to treat 
the past with a kind of ill-in- 
formed and uncritical disdain 
which seems to me just as in- 
tellectually poisonous as the il- 


l-informed and uncritical ven- 
eration which was perhaps 
prevalent in earlier genera- 
tions. In any case, it now seems 
quite possible to get from 
"Freshman Comp." to the Ph.D. 
without ever having en-coun- 
tered a real "live" classic at first 
hand. 

Among other disadvantages, 
such neglect of the Tradition 
makes it difficult to read any 
serious book written before the 
1960's with full comprehension, 
since the educated reading au- 
dience was then presumed to 
have had some familiarity with 
the classics. The course will try 
to help you avoid such igno- 
rance. And if, in the end, you 
find that you do not like the 
classics, yours will at least be an 
authentic dislike, bred of per- 
sonal acquaintance, not a dis- 
like you will have learned as a 
doctrine from someone who 
asks you to trust his judgment 
in return for a dispensation 
from the effort of ever having to 
read and judge for yourselves. 


Beyond the choice of subject 
matter, however, we had also to face 
the question of the approach to be 
taken to it. At the time the course 
was designed, there were only five 
students enrolled, all of whom 
ranked high in their class and en- 
joyed well deserved reputations for 
self-discipline and seriousness of 
purpose. The number and selection 
of students, together with the fact 
that the group would be meeting 
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with the same instructor five days a 
week for a full class period, sug- 
gested that a creative approach to 
the format of the course would be 
required. It occurred to me early 
on that it would be helpful if the 
course were organized around a 
common task which would provide 
us with an opportunity to practice 
the fundamental skills of careful 
reading and clear writing in a var- 
iety of activities. What all this 
boiled down to, really, was that we 
needed a gimmick. 

Out of this exigency was 
born Text and Context, the maga- 
zine. Our common task would be the 
production of a very unusual kind 
of literary monthly for which the 
members of the Advanced Placement 
course would be both the chief con- 
tributors and the only guaranteed 
subscribers. It would contain both 
course material (relegated to "The 
Back Pages") and the members' own 
writing in response to their read- 
ing. Constituted "contributing edi- 
tors" for purposes of producing the 
publication, they were expected to 
benefit not only from writing their 
own contributions, but also from 
editing and suggesting improve- 
ments to the contributions of their 
peers. 

In the event, our "gimmick" 
proved a great hit, and Text and 
Context has elicited interest and 
praise both within the school com- 
munity and well beyond it, since we 
planted copies with various mem- 


bers of the educated public to elicit 
their reactions and comments for 
our monthly "Reader Response” col- 
umn. So the magazine has estab- 
lished itself and deserves to be con- 
tinued for the coming academic year. 

The circulation of Text and 
Context is modest: our largest press 
run in the first year was thirty-five 
copies. This is mainly because each 
copy cost far more to produce than 
we could ever date demand as a cover 
price, and the advertising in the 
first year was complimentary — that 
is, the advertisers were doing us the 
favor of letting us adorn our pages 
with their distinguished names, and 
we did not demand that they pay for 
the privilege. This year we will at- 
tempt to put the "business" end of 
the magazine on a more realistic and 
sustainable footing, and this may 
allow for a modest expansion of its 
circulation. But the demand is still 
likely to be somewhat greater than 
the supply, which is certainly a 
more desirable situation than its 
opposite. 

But the favorable reception 
of our periodical should not distract 
us from the fact that it is a bypro- 
duct of the course, not its purpose — 
a means to a further end, not an end 
in itself. The need to produce it on 
a regular basis has been a challenge 
and has given the A. P. students a 
sense of purpose and direction and 
provided a context for their studies 
which has been at the same time 
both flexible and demanding. 
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Once again during this aca- 
demic year (1997-98), therefore, 
you will be reading texts and stu- 
dying their contexts in order to 
reach a understanding of them suf- 
ficient to allow you to express your 
interpretations in articles that aim 
to engage the interest of a reader- 
ship composed of your fellow stud- 
ents, your instructor, and a growing 
number of educated people whom 
you will encounter, and who will 
encounter you, only through the 
medium of your written words. In 
the process, you will find your- 
selves being exercised in exactly 
those areas of learning which the 
Advanced Placement test intends to 
assess. 

If, therefore, you have been 
looking forward to the kind of 
course in which you are presented 
with a kind of "finished product" 
and in which your role is merely to 
do the routine assignments and take 
the periodic tests, you may find 
yourself slightly disoriented in 
this course at first. It will lay a 
great deal of the responsibility for 
your learning on your own should- 
ers and ask you to become, to some 
extent, the co-creators of your own 
Advanced Placement course. My 
mind is full of plans and bright 
ideas, and I am willing to do the 
lion's share of the practical work 
required to sustain our common 
project. If last year's course is any 
guide, most of these will prove 
practicable and will turn out to be 


worthwhile experiences, although 
some, no doubt, will turn out to be 
less satisfying than I would have 
hoped. But it will be for all of us to 
work together toward the broadening 
and deepening of your knowledge, 
the sharpening of your critical 
faculties, the enjoyment of litera- 
ture, the development of grace and 
fluency in writing, and finally, of 
course, your attainment of success 
on the Advanced Placement exami- 
nation. 
George V. Simmons 
The Oliver House 
May, 1997 


P, libs f pp ° hi. 


by Bob Kneeland 
(formerly of North Middleboro) 


One-of-a-kind tables, benches, and 
chairs suitable for sun-room or patio. 
Landscapes, seascapes, 
decorative pieces. 


Hand-crafted jewelry 


Silver, copper, turqoise and other 
semi-precious stones 


257 Hulbert Hollow Rd. 
Spencer, N.Y. 14883 
Tel. (607) 589-6504 
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IT. 
ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS 


A. TEXT and CONTEXT: 
OUTLINE OF THE ISSUES 
1. August/September: 
Literary Study 
¢ Goals, design, and methods of the 
course 
e Nature, function, and value of 
literature 
e Text and context 
e Pleasures of the Summer, Concerns 
of the Fall: The Bible, Plato, 
More, Utopias and Dystopias 
2. October: 
The Beowulf and Its Context 
e Barbarian Europe 
e Old English Language and 
Literature 
eOld English Lyrics 
e The Beowulf and Its Criticism 
e Latin Literature in Early Medieval 
England 
® Boethius, On the Consolation of 
Philosophy 
3. November: 
Chaucer and His Context 
®Furope in the High Middle Ages 
e Middle English Language and 
Literature 
e Middle English Lyrics 
The Alliterative Revival:Sir Ga- 
wain 
and the Green Knight and Its 
Criticism 
® Geoffrey Chaucer, the Canterbury 
Tales, and Their Criticism 
e Middle English Prose 
e Medieval drama 


AN 


4. December: 
Shakespeare and His Context 
e The English Renaissance 
e Early Modern English Language 
and Literature 
e The Translation Movement 
e Lyric poetry: Songs and Sonnets 
e Shakespeare: Hamlet and Macbeth 
and Their Criticism 
5. January/ February: 
The English Baroque 
® Jacobean Prose and Lyric Poetry 
e Milton: L'Allegro, I] Penseroso, 
selected sonnets 
e Paradise Lost andé Its Criticism 
e The English Enlightenment 
e Alexander Pope, An Essay on Man 
e Jonathan Swift, Gulliver's Travels 
e Early Development of the Novel 
e The Journalists and Dr. Johnson 
6. March: 
Wordsworth and His Context 
e Madmen in the Age of Reason 
e The Birth of English Romanticism 
e Wordsworth & Coleridge: Lyrical 
Ballads 
e Wordsworth, The Prelude 
e The Younger Romantics: Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats 
e Romantic Prose 
7. April/May: 
Dickens and His Context 
e The Victorian Era 
e Victorian Poetry: Arnold, 
Browning, and Tennyson 
e Further Development of the Novel 
e The Novels of Charles Dickens 
eOther Victorian Prose Literature 
© The Fin de Siécle 
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8. June/July: 
T. S. Eliot and His Context 

e Modernism 
® Eliot: The Waste Land and Its 

Criticism 
© Other Modern Poets: Yeats, Auden, 

and Thomas 

e Modern Fiction: James Joyce and 

Virginia Woolf 
e Modern Drama: Shaw, Pinter, and 

Becket 
Note: The above is a list of topics 
which may be treated in each issue 
of the magazine. This presumes that 
most of the work on these topics 
will have been completed by the end 
of the month before. Thus, the work 
on Plato, More, and the utopias and 
dystopias will have been done over 
the summer, and we will launch into 
our study of the Beowulf and its 
context during the second week of 
school. The deadlines for succes- 
sive issues are listed below: 


August/September: 

Friday, 22 August 
October: 

Monday, 29 September 
November: 

Monday, 27 October 
December: 

Monday, 24 November 
January/February: 

Monday, 26 January 
March: 

Monday, 23 February 
April/May: 

Monday, 23 March 
June/July: 

Monday, 25 May 


B. WRITING FOR 
TEXT AND CONTEXT 


1. It is presumed that contributors 
to Text and Context (including those 
students enrolled in Advanced 
Placement English) have mastered 
the fundamentals of correct written 
expression and the currently preva- 
lent conventions of formal academic 
prose. They should thus have no 
further need of formal instruction 
in grammar and usage. At the be- 
ginning of the year, each student 
will be provided with an English 
handbook ( Writer's Inc.), which he 
will be expected to consult as need- 
ed. Individual assistance may be 
given if writing submitted manifests 
some particular weaknesses and 
needs. 

2. Students in the A. P. English 
course, who will be known in the 
magazine as "Contributing Editors" 
are required to contribute: 

—a3to 5 page article for each 
issue on a common theme, which will 
be part of the "cover feature"; 

— another 3 to 5 page article for 
every other issue on an assigned to- 
pic; 

— a3 to 5 page book review for 
every other issue; 

— a piece of "free writing" 
(fiction, memoir, poem, movie re- 
view, expository or persuasive essay 
on a topic one's own choice), which 
will replace the second assigned ar- 
ticle in for any issue for which the 
writer is contributing a book review; 
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— one longer (8 to 10 page) arti- 
cle involving research in each se- 
mester, due on deadlines worked out 
well in advance individually for 
each contributor. 

— peer editing and proof reading 
of three pieces of writing by other 
contributors for each issue. 

Topics for writing and other edi- 
torial responsibilities will be as- 
signed periodically in group edito- 
rial conferences, during which ac- 
count will be taken of both the de- 
mands of the projected “Outline of 
the Issues" (above) and the writer's 
own interests and preferences. 
Additional pieces of writing may be 
submitted voluntarily at any time. 
3. Contributors will be expected to 
observe the conventions for acade- 
mic writing laid down in the cur- 
rent MLA style manual in all their 
submissions. Further, they are ex- 
pected to have a thorough command 
of both the language of the texts un- 
der discussion in each issue and of 
the technical terminology of liter- 
ary criticism and history needed to 
write about these texts intelligently 
and accurately. 

4. Contributions should be sub- 
mitted on a computer disc, and will 
be transferred to the hard drive of 
the computer in Room 223. Editing 
will be done on the document as 
saved on the hard drive, and two 
printouts, one of the original ver- 
sion and one of the edited version 
will be handed back to the writer, 
who will be expected to compare the 


two versions, make note of any edi- 
torial changes made, and approve the 
edited version for publication. 
(Editorial changes may be chal- 
lenged if the writer thinks they are 
unjustified.) 


C. OTHER REQUIREMENTS 

1. Attendance: Regular atten- 
dance at meetings of the course is 
presumed, with no more than thir- 
teen absences allowable in a single 
semester, nor more than twenty-sev- 
en in the entire year, in accordance 
with the school-wide attendance 
policy laid down in the current 
Student/Parent Handbook. 

2. Participation: Students are 
expected to participate in class ina 
manner in keeping with their own 
abilities and personalities and with 
the methods of instruction being 
employed at a given time. Beyond 
this, all students are expected to 
make oral presentations, to partici- 
pate actively in discussions, to ass- 
ist in the editing of Text and Con- 
text, and to ask questions, pose ob- 
jections, and contribute their own 
knowledge, insight, and opinion at 
appropriate junctures. 

3. Testing: At the close of each 
term, there will be a single quarter- 
ly examination. These examinations 
will require two full class periods 
to complete. The first, second, and 
fourth quarterly examinations will 
deal with material treated during 
each term, but will imitate the for- 
mat of the A. P. exam, with both 
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multiple choice and essay sections 
included. The third quarterly ex- 
amination will be a practice exam 
derived from a publication of the 
Educational Testing Service and 
will, like the A. P. exam itself, be 
based on passages which the student 
may not necessarily have seen be- 
fore. Grades for the school-mandat- 
ed mid-year and final exams will be 
based on a average of the grades at- 
tained on the two quarterlies in 
each semester. 

Announced and unannounced 
quizzes may be administered from 
time to time at the discretion of the 
instructor. 

4. Required Writing: 

See Section B.2., above. 

5. Minor Assignments: Short 
compositions and exercises con- 
nected with an appreciation of the 
literature and the development of 
exam essay writing skills may be 
required from time to time at the 
discretion of the instructor. 

6. Summer Reading: Both com- 
mon readings and individually as- 
signed readings are required. 

The common readings for the 
1997 are as follows. 

From the Bible: Genesis; Exodus 
1-20, 32-34; Joshua 1-13; 23-24; 
Judges 1-8; 13-16; I Samuel; II Sa- 
muel 11-23; I Kings 1-3; 10-11; Ju- 
dith (not found in some Bibles, or 
found under “Apocrypha”); Job; Jo- 
hah; Psalms; Ecclesiastes; The Song 
of Songs; the Gospel of Luke; the 
Gospel of John; the Acts of the 


Apostles; the Epistle to the Romans; 
the Book of Revelations. 

From the Classics: Plato, The Re- 
public; Thomas More, Utopia. 

The individual readings as- 

signed are as follows. 
e Daniel Baptiste: Edward Bellamy, 
Looking Backward (1888);William 
Morris, News from Nowhere (1890). 
eLynn Bettencourt Aldous Huxley, 
Ape and Essence (1948); Aldous 
Huxley, Brave New World Revisited 
(1958). 
e Brianne Brady: H. G. Wells, The 
First Men in the Moon (1901); H. G. 
Wells, A Modern Utopia (1905). 
eKris Carver: Thomas Berger, The 
Regiment of Women (1973); Marga- 
ret Atwood, The Handmaiden’s Tale 
(1986); 
e Jennifer Freitas: H. G. Wells, Men 
Like Gods (1923); Yevgeny Zamya- 
tin, We. (1924). 
Daniel Kreider: Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton, The Coming Race (1871); H. 
G. Wells, The Shape of Things to 
Come (1933). 
eBrian Jolly: H. G. Wells, The Time 
Machine (1895); H. G. Wells, When 
the Sleeper Wakes (1899). 
@ Samantha O’Connor: Samuel Butler, 
Erewhon (1872); Samuel Butler, Fr- 
ewhon Revisited (1901). 
e Richard Perry: George Orwell, 
1984; B. F. Skinner, Walden Two. 
¢Phoebe Potter: Aldous Huxley, 
Brave New World (1932); Aldous 
Huxley, Island (1962). 
© George Simmons: Francis Bacon, 
The New Atlantis (1623); James 
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Harrington, The Commonwealth of 
Oceana (1656). 

e Erin Sullivan: Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., 
Player Piano (1952); Kurt Vonnegut, 
Jr., Cat’s Cradle (1963). 

e Matt Tucker: Anthony Burgess, A 
Clockwork Orange (1962); Anthony 
Burgess, The Wanting Seed (1962). 
8. Summer Writing: Each mem- 
ber of the course is required to 
submit the following pieces of writ- 
ing: 

— A 3 to 5 page expository essay 
on some aspect of either Utopia or 
the Republic, or both. 

— A 3 to 5 page expository essay 
on the works assigned individually. 
The essay should relate the two 
works to one another, and may make 
comparative references to other 
works and to background knowledge 
about the author and his times. 

— A third piece of writing of wha- 
tever kind you wish, suitable for 
publication in a literary magazine. 
Possibilities include: stories, nar- 
ratives of personal experience, 
opinion pieces, informative 
features, book or movie reviews, 
parodies, or poetry. Prose pieces 
should be at least three pages in 
length; poetry should _ be 
“substantial,” that is, normally at 
least ten lines. 

7. Advanced Placement Exam: 
The Educational Testing Service's 
Advanced Placement Examination 
will be administered at Middlebor- 
ough High School on a specified date 
in May to be announced later. The 


Program of Studies states that all 
those enrolled in the Advanced 
Placement course are "expected" to 
take this examination. More precise 
information about the examination 
will be available in the spring of 
1998. 


Ill. 
PROCEDURES AND 
REGULATIONS 


A. COURSE FORMAT AND 
SCHEDULING 

1. Class Sessions: According to 
what we have been told of present 
planning, Middleborough High 
School will be adopting a version of 
the currently fashionable "block" 
scheduling format for the academic 
year 1997-98. Under this schedule, 
the Advanced Placement English 
course will consist of an approx- 
imately ninety-minute session held 
on every other school day. 

2. Out-of-class Time: Library 
research, reading and writing assig- 
nments, and study for quarterly ex- 
aminations will also make demands 
on the time of Advanced Placement 
Students. 

3. Use of Class Time: Approx- 
imately seventy percent of the class 
time will be given over to the study 
of literary texts, mainly British, 
and of their historic, linguistic, in- 
tellectual, and cultural contexts. 
Another twenty percent will be de- 
voted to exercises designed to pre- 
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pare for the demands of the Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination. The 
final ten percent of the time will be 
taken up with planning and editing 
the magazine Text and Context. 

4. Schedules of Meetings and 
Assignments: A general list of 
forthcoming readings and writing 
assignments will be printed and 
distributed monthly to the members 
of the course. These lists will also 
be posted on the bulletin board in 
the classroom. They will contain 
the following information: 
® topics in the order in which they 
will be discussed and the dates by 
which the associated readings 
should be completed; 

e the planned format of each class 
session; 

e the topics and due dates of as- 
signed writing; 

e dates and material to be covered 
on quarterly examinations. 

These schedules should make the 
course easier to follow and work 
easier to plan. They should also be 
particularly helpful in cases of ab- 
sence, although checking with a re- 
liable fellow participant during or 
upon return from an absence is still 
advisable, since some deviations 
from the printed schedules are 
likely. Minor assignments and 
short quizzes will not necessarily 
be listed on these schedules, but if 
you happen to be absent when they 
are given, they need not be made up. 


B. COURSE WORK 
1. Required Readings: There 
will be both common and individual 
reading assignments. These will 
form the basis for lectures, discus- 
sions, and writing; hence, particip- 
ants will be expected to have com- 
pleted them by the dates appointed, 
on or after which familiarity with 
the assigned material may be 
checked by unannounced quizzes 
and oral questions. Further, a dou- 
ble reading of the more important or 
difficult material is recommended: 
once before and once after the lec- 
ture or discussion dealing with it. 
2. Written assignments: Writ- 
ten assignments will be governed by 
the following provisions: 
e Promptness: Assignments must be 
submitted on the dates set down for 
them in the schedules, unless other- 
wise specified for the whole group 
in a particular instance, or unless 
the individual participant has ob- 
tained an extension in accordance 
with Section , below. Failure to 
meet a deadline for an article as- 
signed for publication in Text and 
Context will disqualify the writer 
from receiving the maximum grade 
for the term in which it occurs. Re- 
peated failure to meet such dead- 
lines will result in the writer's re- 
ceiving the minimum grade for the 
term and may be grounds for dis- 
missal from the course. 
e Format: All articles assigned for 
publication should be typed onto a 
floppy disc using a word-processing 
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program which can be translated by 
the software stored on the hard 
drive of the computer in Room 223. 
Use double spacing and the usual 
one-inch margin on all sides of a 
page. Minor written assignments 
not intended for publication may be 
hand-written in ink one side of 
lined paper or typed on one side of 
unlined paper by a mechanical 
typewriter. (Pages torn out of note- 
books and still having a "fringe" 
along one edge, as well as papers 
written in pencil, should never be 
handed in. Pencil is, however, per- 
mitted on examinations.) 

e Correctness: Writing must be 
grammatical and adhere to the gen- 
erally accepted conventions of 
spelling, punctuation, and capitali- 
zation; it must employ correct sen- 
tence structure and avoid especially 
the use of sentence fragments and 
run-on sentences. Matters of fact 
must be accurately stated and, when 
not items of common knowledge, 
must be documented. 

e Originality: All written work 
should be original unless otherwise 
clearly noted. Significant depend- 
ence on published material or 
someone else's help should be ex- 
plicitly acknowledged. Failure to 
acknowledge such dependence will 
be considered cheating. 

— See also Section B, above. 

3. Note Taking: Each participant 
should obtain a binder or a portfo- 
lio for holding issues of Text and 
Context, handouts, schedules, and 


class notes. It is expected that 
students will take notes a required 
by their own personal learning style 
on readings and what goes on in 
class sessions. Nonetheless, notes 
and notebooks are the student's own 
affair and will not be collected or 
inspected. Obtaining notes for 
meetings missed is the responsibil- 
ity of the student. If requested to 
do so, the instructor would be happy 
to examine and evaluate any stud- 
ents notes for sufficiency, accuracy, 
and usefulness. 


C. EXCEPTIONAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES: 

1. Recording of Meetings: Par- 
ticipants may arrange for cassette 
recording of meetings in cases of 
foreseen absence. They must, of 
course, supply their own cassettes, 
although the recording equipment 
already present in the classroom is 
to be used. 

2. Academic Fraud (Cheating): 
Any act by which a student seeks to 
gain academic credit for knowledge 
or work not genuinely his own or 
seeks to gain an unfair advantage in 
academic competition will be taken 
to constitute cheating and be penal- 
ized as such, even if the attempt is 
detected before it has been com- 
pletely carried through. Further 
dishonesty intended to prolong or 
conceal the original deception will 
be considered an aggravating cir- 
cumstance and will be further pe- 
nalized. 
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The school policy in the 
Student/Parent Handbook  pre- 
scribes total loss of credit ("0") for 
any test or assignment in connec- 
tion with which cheating has been 
attempted, together with a conduct 
mark on the report card. In cases 
involving a quarterly examination 
or a piece of writing intended for 
publication in Text and Context, the 
application of this policy will re- 
sult in the offender's receiving the 
mini-mum grade for the term and 
may be grounds for dismissal from 
the course. 

In such instances courtesy and 
accuracy of evaluation would seem 
to require the notification of those 
charged with the supervision and 
guidance of the offender of the rea- 
son for the lowered grade and the 
conduct mark. Further, dishonest 
work discovered only after its pub- 
lication in the magazine will re- 
quired a printed apology by the au- 
thor in the next issue. If the of- 
fender were a member of the Na- 
tional Honor Society, referral of the 
incident to the Faculty Council as 
cause for possible dismissal would 
normally also seem appropriate. 

3. Make-up in Cases of Ab- 
sence: School policy with regard to 
making up whatever is missed 
through absence is to be found in 
the Student/Parent Handbook. In 
Advanced Placement English. a 
slightly more generous policy will 
prevail. 

Within a week of return to 


school, students absent for three 
days or fewer must make up any 
reading, assigned writing, or exami- 
nation missed. The making up of 
work missed in longer absences will 
be regulated privately in each case 
on terms at least as generous as 
those set down in the school-wide 
policy. 

4. Adaptations to Special Cir- 
cumstances: Any of the above 
procedures and regulations may be 
adapted or waived by the instructor 
for sufficient reasons in a particu- 
lar instance. Students in need of 
such an adaptation or waiver should 
not hesitate to make a timely re- 
quest in person, in writing, or by 
telephone. 


IV. 
NORMS AND MEANS OF 
EVALUATION 


A. NORMS FOR KNOWLEDGE 
AND UNDERSTANDING OF 
LITERATURE 
1. In discussions, writings, and ex- 
aminations, the student will be ex- 
pected to exhibit the following 

kinds of knowledge: 

® names, dates, places, and events 
important to a particular phase of 
literary history being dealt with; 

e specific technical terminology 
necessary to an accurate discussion 
of the literature being studied; 

e working familiarity with the texts 
of the required works, including an 
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ability to locate and cite crucial 
words, phrases, and passages. 
2. The students will also be ex- 
pected to discuss intelligently the 
following aspects of the literature 
under consideration, in so far as 
they are treated during the meet- 
ings or in the assigned readings: 
e linguistic and stylistic features; 
e structure, coherence, genre, and 
literary influences; 
e the themes dealt with and the spe- 
cific means of their expression; 
® important criticism and commen- 
tary on the works; 
e the relative significance of the 
work in the development of an au- 
thor's entire corpus and of English 
literature in general. 
3. Further, the student will be ex- 
pected to exhibit the following, 
more general, competences: 
e the ability to relate a particular 
work to other literature with which 
the student is already familiar; 
e the ability to state and defend a 
comprehensive and coherent inter- 
pretation of each important work 
studied; 
e the ability to give a comprehensive 
and coherent summary of the liter- 
ary tradition up to the point most 
recently studied, and to make intel- 
ligent generalizations about its 
meaning and direction. 

B. NORMS FOR EVALUATION 

FOR ASSIGNED WRITING: 

1. As previously noted, writing in- 
tended for publication in Text and 
Context will be evaluated and ac- 


cepted on the basis of the aptness 
and correctness of its language as 
well as its content. Included in this 
evaluation will be syntax, grammar 
and usage, development of sentences 
and paragraphs, precision and ap- 
propriateness of wording, and ma- 
turity of thought and presentation. 
2. The general principal governing 
the editing of material for publica- 
tion will be: every idea should 
receive an expression propor- 
tionate to its importance in 
its context. This requires that 
the writer hold the main idea 
(thesis) firmly in mind and grasp 
clearly the relationship to it of sub- 
ordinate ideas, which should be 
neither underdeveloped nor over- 
written. Other factors which might 
affect the acceptance and evaluation 
of written work are to be found un- 
der "III. Procedures and Regula- 
tions," above. 


C. GRADING SYSTEM 
1. The grading system for the course 
has been devised with two consider- 
ations in mind: 

— Most of the participants in the 
Advanced Placement English course 
have compiled consistently excel- 
lent record of academic achievement. 

— Mutual help and close collabo- 
ration will be to the academic ad- 
vantage of all, and especially useful 
in producing issues of Text and 
Context of which the entire group 
can be proud. For this reason, the 
sometimes destructive fires of com- 
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petition for academic honors must 
be dampened. 

2. Each piece of writing intended 
for publication in Text and Context 
will start out with a presumptive 
grade of A+. If it is so unready for 
publication that it must be returned 
to the writer for extensive revision, 
the grade will sink to a B+. If, when 
it is resubmitted, it is still not 
worthy of publication, or if it is not 
resubmitted at all, it will receive a 
grade of C+. Each student's graded 
writing will be averaged each term 
using a scale of 2.3 to 4.3. This 
averaging must yield a score of 4.0 
if the student is to qualify for the 
presumptive grade of A+ for the 
term. 

3. Quarterly examinations will be 
scored, with the minimum accept- 
able score based upon the range of 
performance actually displayed by 
all the members of the class on a 
particular examination. Those 
whose score on a quarterly exami- 
nation falls below this minimum 
will be disqualified from receiving 
the presumptive grade of A+ for 
that term. 

4. Minor assignments, exercises, 
and quizzes must be satisfactorily 
completed by anyone who wishes to 
qualify for the presumptive grade of 
A+. 

5. Performance during any term 
which cannot be awarded the pre- 
sumptive grade of A+ because of be- 
low-par performance in any of the 
three elements enumerated in 


Numbers 2, 3, and 4, above, will re- 
sult in a grade of B+; such perfor- 
mance in two of these elements in 
any one term will result in a term 
grade to C+ and may lead to a re- 
quest that the student transfer to a 
lower level of study in English. 

6. Repeated performance which is 
not up to the expected standard will 
result in a grade of D+ and will be 
grounds for dismissal from the 
course. 


Scholars’ 


Books and Games 


50 Central Square 
Bridgewater, MA 02324 
Call us at: 508-279-1712 or 1-800- 823-1712 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK YEAR ROUND 
Monday — Thursday: 7:30 a,m, to 10:30 p.m. 
Friday: 7:30 a.m. to 9:00 Pa 
Saturday: 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Sunday: 11:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


Better Prices and Convenience: 


Scholars’... buys and sells books every 
day and evening. 

Scholars’... accepts plastic: MC, Visa, 
AmExp, Discover. 

Scholars’... accepts checks — cash too. 


Scholars’... has parking out front — 
legal parking. 
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Learn Another .: 


Language 


on Your Own! 


Learn to speak a foreign language fluently on your 


own and at your own pace with what are considered the finest in-depth courses available. Many were 
developed by the Foreign Service Institute of the U.S. Department of State for diplomatic personnel who must 
learn a language quickly and thoroughly. Emphasis 1s on learning to speak and to understand the spoken 
language. A typical course (equivalent to a college semester) includes an album of 10 to 12 audio cassettes 


(10 to 18 hours), recorded by native-born speakers, plus a 250-page textbook. 


Albanian 

Amharic 

Arabic, 
Egyptian 


Armenian, 
Western 
Bulgarian 
Burmese 
Cantonese 
Catalan 
Chinyanja 
Czech 
Danish 
Dutch 
Estonian 
Finnish 
French I 
French II 
Fula 
German I 
German II 
Greek 


Hausa 
Hawaiian 
Hebrew 
Hungarian 
Igbo 
Italian 
Japanese 


OOOOOOOOOOO0OO0O00000000000 OO O00 


You can order now with a full 3-week money-back guarantee. 

Call toll-free 1-800-243-1234, fax (203) 453-9774, e-mail: RK513@audioforum.com, or clip this 
ad and send with your name and address and a check or money order—charge to any major credit card, 
by enclosing card number, expiration date, and your signature. Ask for our free 56-page Whole World 


Arabic, Saudi 


Haitian Creole 


$115 
$275 


$185 
$185 


$185 
$245 
$115 
$185 
$185 
$185 
$125 
$135 
$125 
$295 
$185 
$185 
$215 
$275 
$185 
$155 
$185 
$225 
$225 
$185 
$255 
$195 
$185 
$185 
$185 


OOOOOOOOODOO0O0O0000 OOOOOOO0000000 


Khmer 
Kirundi 
Korean 
Lakota 
Latin 
Latvian 
Lithuanian 
Mandarin 
Mongolian 
Moré 
Norwegian 
Persian 
Polish 
Portuguese 


(Brazilian) 


Romanian 
Russian 
Sanskrit 


Serbo-Croatian 


Shona 
Sinhalese 
Slovak 
Spanish I 
Spanish II 
Swahili 
Swedish 
Tagalog 
Telugu 
Thai 
Tibetan 
Turkish 


$225 
$195 
$195 
$185 
$160 
$185 
$135 
$185 
$185 
$245 
$125 
$185 
$185 


$215 
$115 
$255 
$215 
$195 
$185 
$245 


$185, 


$185 
$165 
$225 
$185 
$295 
$135 
$195 
$255 
$195 


Language Catalog with courses in 96 languages. Our 25th year. 


aVUDIG-FaRUM 


THE LANGUAGE SOURCE 


O) Twi $185 
O Ukrainian $195 
O Urdu $185 
O Vietnamese $225 
O Welsh $135 
O Yoruba $295 


Also available are these 
briefer courses consisting 
of 2 to 4 cassettes plus 
book or phrase guide: 


Afrikaans, $22 
Azerbaijani, $55 
Basque, $39 
Cherokee, $49 
Choctaw, $45 
Hindi, $49 
Indonesian, $55 
Kazakh, $55 

Irish, $69 

Malay, $55 
Mohawk, $49 
Navajo, $49 
Northern Sotho, $22 
Passamaquoddy, $80 
Scots Gaelic, $69 
Southern Sotho, $22 
Tswana, $22 
Uzbek, $55 

Xhosa, $22 
Yiddish, $22 

Zulu, $22 
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Audio Forum, Room K513, 
96 Broad Street, Guilford, Ai 06437 
Tel: (203) 453-9794 


Poetry Book Shop, Inc. 


Established in 27 


Mail and special orders invited (617) 547-4648 
Outside Massachusetts (1-800-234-POEM) 
FAX (617) 547-4230 


ee ee 
6 Plympton Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


